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% Q By ROBERT ROSENBERG 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
,!; ”y • .^ s - Assistant Secretary of State 

Richard Murphy left Amman y ester-- 
day for borne without meeting Pates- 
tirrians named by die PLO to a joint 
Jordanian -Palestinian delegation. 

In Jerusalem, meanwhile. Prime 
Minister Peres urged his ministerial 
colleagues to ‘‘remain calm” about 
American intentions to meet such a 
-■ group. 

' •* Murphy was in the region for six 
days, meeting with Israeli, Jorda- 
nian and Egyptian officials and lead- 
ers, to discuss ways to bring about 
direct negotiations between Israel 
and the Jordanian-Palestinian de- 
- legation. Jordan insists on a prior 

U S - meetin S with a Jordanian- 
Palestinian delegation before even 
considering direct negotiations with 
:*** Israel. 

; • -Stay calm and be patient,” Peres 
‘ i^told the ministers, after Minister 
1* .“without Portfolio Moshe Arens cal- 
‘ ; ^ led on Peres “to scuttle” any U.S.- 

■=?J» 


Murphy fails to 
PIX) delegates 


Palestinian meeting. 

“The Americans are not -satkfovl 
with what they’ve heard in Am- 
man,” said Peres. • 

Murphy came amid' expectations 
that he would meet with a group of 
Palestinians named by the PLO to 
participate in a Jordanian- 
Palestinian delegation. Two of the 
seven named by the PLO have been 
described as “acceptable” by Peres, 
and the Jordanians have proposed to 
the U.S. that Washington choose 
four of the seven to hold talks with. 

But the key difference between 
Israel and Jordan with regard to 
talks with the U.S. is that Jordan and 
the Palestinians have made direct 
negotiations with Israel conditional 
on a meeting with the U.S. and an 
international conference on the Mid- 
dle East. 

Israeli sources said last night that 
the only issue is not whom the U.S. 
meets, but that American officials 
would meet with a Jordanian- 

(.Contfnaed on Page 2, CoL 7) 



Settlers plan 
renewed drive 
in Hebron 


Sit-in in Hebron pre-empts 
ministers’ talks on Taba 


Industry Minister Ariel Sharon yesterday morning visits Hebron in a show of solidarity with the 
Tehiya Knesset Members staging a sit-in in a house in the market. At Sharon's left is Geula Cohen, 
(me of the MKs staging the sit-in. > Giwut o Fdnbbn) 

Relief at paratroop chiefs acquittal 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HEBRON. - The Jewish settlers 
here are about to start a new 
drive to increase their presence 
in this town, and will also con- 
tinue their struggle over the con- 
troversial apartment in the old 
market. 

“It's not going to be quiet Otniel 
Schneller. the secretary of the Coun- 
cil of Jewish Settlements in Judea. 
Samaria and Gaza told The Jeru- 
salem Post last night. The struggle 
will "not be limited to this house.” - 
he added. 

Schneller was alluding to the four- 
ri*om apartment that Tcrhixu and 
I *. -iud MKs have been occupying tot 
* the past four days, 
i The settlers discussed their next 


moves at a meeting of the executive 
of the Council of Settlements yester- 
day evening in a caravan at the 
Avrahum Avinu Synagogue com- 
pound here. 

The leaders would not specify 
what the\ were going to do. or when. 
However they recalled they had 
several caravans which in the past 
they had tried to move to nearby Tel 
Rumeida. but hud been presented 
from doing so by the army. 

They complained also that De- 
fence Minister Rab:n had ceased 
efforts to find an alternative sue for 
the local marker - a move which 
would eventually free the area for 
Jewish settlement. 

The settlers and their supporters 
hope to turn the casba flat into a 
test -case in their struggle to settle 
l Continued on Port 2. Co), -i 


. " By ASHER WALLFISH 

and ROBERT ROSENBERG 
^ Jerusalem Post Reporters 
J: ~. Prime Minister Peres chose not to 
.- —xi~ continue last week's discussion on 
^-.7 - procedures to solve the Taba dispute 

• r •? af with Egypt at yesterday’s meeting of 

the inner cabinet. His reasoning 
£ evidently was that the cont r o v er sy 
over the Hebron house sit-in would 
make a logical discussion on Taba 
impossible between the five Align- 
ment ministers and the five Likud 
_ u . Ministers. 

Sources in the Prime Minister’s 

Office, who gave The Jerusalem Post 

■H this impression, insisted that Peres ' 

hopes to continue the discussion la- 

■* ter in the week. 

Vice Premier Shamir last week 
asked Peres not to put Taba on 
~ yesterday’s agenda in order to give 
- .. rr. the Likud ministers time to reach a 
•/■vc- common position. 

-• f Peres last week asked Finance 

• .* Modal to vote in the inner 

cabinet for the proposal which Mod- 
£•_: a’i himself had raised, whereby the 
elements of the Taba dispute should 
, be negotiated with Egypt before the 
. ... two countries decide on arbitration 
iTr or concilation as the agreed pxoce- 
i-. dure - Moda'i told Peres be would 
. vote the same way as his Likud 


colleagues. 

Egyptian Charge d’Affaires 
Mohammad Bassiouny spent near- 
ly an hour with Peres at tile Prime 
Minister's Office yesterday, report- 
ing on his conversations over the 
weekend in Cairo. Taba and other 
bilateral issues figured mainly in 
their talk. 

Bassiouny told 'The Post that 
Egypt, which still insists on arbitra- 
tion as the procedure for resolving 
the dispute, has not received any 
proposal from Israel along the lines 
attributed to Moda'i. 

‘Israel has not yet come to a 
decision and that is what we await,” 
Bassiouny said. “So I did not discuss 
Moda’i’s ideas in Cairo. But if Israel 
decided that negotiations over the 
elements of the dispute were envis- 
aged as the preface to arbitration, 
that would seem positive. Not so, 
however, if the prior negotiations 
were designed to usher in concila- 
tion, which Eqypt won’t accept.” 

Bassiouny said one of the matters 
he . discussed with Peres was the 
imminent visit of Egyptian Minister 
of Tourism Wahi Shindi. which most 
likely will begin at the end of the 
week. • 

He told The Post: “Egypt is very 
interested in bilateral issues.” 


Post Defence Reporter 

Chief Infantry and Paratroop 
Officer Tat-Aluf (Brig.-Gen.) Yit- 
zhak Mordechai was yesterday ac- 
quitted of charges of violent be- 
haviour. The verdict was greeted 
with some relief by the top ranks of 
the Israel Defence Forces, military 
sources -said. 

If an officer of Mordechai’s stand- 
ing had been found guilty of the 
charges, arising from the death in 
custody of two terrorists following 
the hijacking of an Ashkelon-bound 
bus 16 months ago. this would have 
created serious educational prob- 
lems in the army on the subject of 
“purity of arms” and how soldiers 
should act in similar circumstances. 


the sources said. 

Aluf (Maj.-Gen.) Haim Xadel. 
who tried Mordechai in an army 
disciplinary court, found that the 
officer, who has in the past admitted 
that he had struck the terrorists with 
his pistol, had used reasonable force 
to obtain urgent information to pre- 
vent an explosion which could have 
endangered people near the hijack- 
ed bus' 

Announcing that Mordechai had 
been found not guilty on two charges 
of using excessive force, the IDF 
spokesman said Xadel issued the 
following clarification “in view of 
the importance of the matter and its 
possible influence on army comman- 
ders and the general public: 


“After reviewing and closely read- 
ing the material supplied bv the 
Zorea Commission, and investiga- 
tive files of all bodies involved in the 
incident, and the document sent by 
the military advocate general to the 
chief of staff on 14 August. 1985. and 
after hearing statements by the ac- 
cused. I have reached the following 
conclusions: 

A) The interrogation of the two 
prisoners bv the Chief Paratroop 
and Infantry Officer was carried out 
during the first operative stages of 
the action, during the first minutes of 
the action only. ' 

B) The circumstances of the inci- 
dent were operational. 

(Condoned oa Back Page) 


Standoff in inner cabinet 
stymies Likud on Hebron 


Peres blasts critics of attorney-general 


By ROBERT ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Prime Minister Peres yesterday 
defended Attorney-General Yit- 
zhak Zamir and castigated ministers 
. and other politicians who had criti- 
cized Zamir for his derision on Tat- 
Aluf Yitzhak Mordechai. 

• “Whether ministers like it or not.” 
Peres said, “the attorney-general 
will continue to work without (poli- 
tical) pressures, and without (politic- 
al) intervention.” 

He was speaking during the week- 
ly cabinet meeting in response to a 


In multi-milHon-doflar embezzlement case 


question from Economics Minister 
Gad Ya'acobi. who had asked the 
prime minister for a reaction to the 
criticism levelled at Zamir. 

“I wouldn't want an attorney- 
general who was « yes man.” Peres 
said, “but rather one who woi ks with 
fairness and integrity.” 

Asked by Minister without Port- 
folio Moshe Arens whether the 
atrorney-general is "immune from 
criticism." Peres and Justice Minis- 
ter Moshe Xissim concurred that 
such criticism “must be responsible, 
based on knowledge of the facts.” 


JAL victim 


"You didn’t know the facis.” 
Peres said to Minister without Port- 
folio Yosef Shapira. The Morasha 
minister had publicly attacked 
Zamir's decision that Mordechai's 
case bt transferred to the army judge 
advocate-general so that he could 
take the necessary , legal steps on 
Mordechai's role in the deaths of two 
terrorists captured during last year’s 
hijacking of a bus. 

Likud Knesset faction leader 
Haim Kaufman had also called last 
week for a high-level, all-party com- 
(Contfnned on Page 2, Col. 7) 


By ASHER WALLFISH 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The inner cabinet decided yester- 
day not to permit Jews to inhabit the 
house in the Hebron market where 
six Knesset Members, mainly from 
theTehiya faction, were in ‘their 
fourth day of a sit-in. 

With the inner cabinet split along 
Likud- Alignment lines. Shamir's 
proposal to permit Jewish settlers 
from Kiryat Arba to take the house 
over automatically fell. 

Prime Minister Peres said that no 
cabinet, including past Likud 
cabinets, had ever decided to settle 
the market area of Hebron, usually 
called the casba, and that Likud 
claims to the contrary were “lies." 

Peres said: “This government 
would never have been formed had a 
decision existed to settle the Hebron 
casba.” 

He said that the Likud had had 
every possible chance during its 
seven years of rule to annex every 
area it desired, and to have every 
house it wished occupied by Jews. 
But it bad not done so. 

Peres said: “Your own proposals 
today are blocked by the derisions 
which you yourself took in the past.” 


Shamir charged (hut Defence 
Minister Rabin's orders to evict the 
five Kiryat Arba settlers who took 
the house over last week were “un- 
• justified and illegal.” Rabin then 
reminded Shamir that the Likud 
government's decision of November 
1979 required the defence minister's 
permission before any locality could 
be occupied. It likewise required the 
minister's approval for each proper- 
t\ purchase. Because the purchase of 
the Hebron house lacked his approv- 
al. Rabin said, it was ipso facto 
illegal. 

Rabin accused the Likud of letting 
itself be dragged along by the Tehiya 
faction over the Hebron issue today, 
just as it let itself be stampeded 
\C«adnued oa Page 2, Col. 2) 

Cabinet ratifies accord 
on free trade with U.S. 

Post Economic Reporter 
At yesterday's meeting the 
cabinet ratified the free-trade agree- 
menr with the O.S. The accord takes 
effect on September 1 and will end 
customs duties between the two 
countries within 10 years. 


Foreign police asked to find bank manager gayg goodbye 
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By PINHAS LANDAU 
- Post Finance Reporter 

V,- The new management team at the 
...£- North American Bank yesterday 
filed a complaint with the police 
concerning suspected embezzlement 
of possibly up to $10 million at the 
Jerusalem branch of the bank. 
.^Following this step, expected 
'Since the Bank of Israel moved late 
- last week to replace the senior man- 
agement at North American, the 
Jaffa-based police fraud squad is to 
begin its. inquiries by requesting 
European and North American 
' v police cooperation in tracing Moshe 
Stern, the manager of the branch, 
who left the country over a week ago 
and whose whereabouts are un- 
. known; 


The new management of the 
North American. Bank is drawn from 
senior executives of the First Inter- 
national Bank group, including its 
subsidiary Poalei Agudat Yisrael 
Bank. The fact that the latter bank, 
like North American, caters to a 
mainly ultra-orthodox clientele has 
been behind reports that North 
American would ultimately be 
merged into it, thereby enlarging the 
First International group. However, 
with the inquiry into the scale of the 
fraud still in its very early stages, well 
placed sources termed such guess- 
work as “premature.” 

North American clients are still 
obtaining regular banking services 
from their own branches, under the 
supervision of First International 


personnel, while internal audit staff 
from First International have rein- 
forced the team from the Bank of 
Israel which is going over the books 
at North American. 

Initial reports of a fraud totalling 
$5m. are now acknowledged to be on 
the low side, and with the Investiga- 
tion spreading outwards to take in 
more areas of the bank’s activities, 
the size of the swindle or embezzle- 
ment - quite what is involved is not 
yet clear - is reliably placed at S8r 
10m. 

What is certain is that First Inter- 
national will be sending a hefty biU to 
the Bank of Israel for its manage- 
ment services in this affair, whether 
it eventually absorbs North Amer- 
ican's branches or not. 


Kidnapper killed after high-speed chase 


By MICHAEL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
jL A multiple kidnapping ended be- 
fore dawn yesterday when the 21- 
year -old kidnapper was shot dead by 
the police anti-terror squad after a 
wild car chase through Rehovot, 
Risbon Lezion, Nes Zion a and 
Holon. ^ 

Both tHe police inspector-general 


and the area police chief took part in 
the chase. 

The kidnap victims were 25-year- 
old Oaudine Peretz, her six-year-old 
daughter Niri and her neighbour 
Yitzhak Itzkowitz. They were slight- 
ly injured by police bullets. 

The anti-terror squad wasordered 
to halt the kidnapper’s car by force 
when the police, headed by Inspec- 


Paris orders Pacific nnke-site out of bounds 


. m PARIS (Reuter). - President Fran- 
cots Mitterrand yesterday ordered 
Pr the armed forces to stop any ships or 

. ' x aircraft from approaching France’s 

• ; j ;- >r South Pacific ntidear test ate as 
-* ■’ political sources said the mkuster of 
defence may have to quit over re- 


ported French involvement in the 
sinking of an anti-nudear protest 
vessel (see page 4). 

A statement from the Presidential 
Palace said France would carry on 
with its nuclear test programme. 


tor General David Kraus, gave up 
hope of ending the kidnapping with- 
out bloodshed. 

Claudine Peretz said yesterday 
morning that her captor, Michel 
Buchbut, had not intended to hurt 
anyone and was about to turn him- 
self in to the police when they shot 
him- 

“Buchbut wanted to turn himself 
in. He had no {mention of shooting 
anyone and wasn’t even holding his 
rifle. The police came running in at 
us shooting in every direction. Buch- 
but didn’t respond. He was in shock 
because a police van had crashed 
into us and he seemed stunned... I 
got out of the car and shouted, ‘Why 
did you shoot now, after we'd stop- 

(Cctuthnied on Page 2, CoL 5) - 




Tombstone Unveiling 

. On the seventh day afterthe death of 
a dear, noble soul, a {earned man of sterling qualities 
and of distinguished family, who pursued charity and loving kindness 

Rabbi SHLOMO BERGMAN *7 

son of the Gaon Rabbi Yissachar Pov V t 
sqrrtn-tew of Rcfc Shimon MoshtovBz nnirrfrw of Vienna 
The tombstone will be unveiled on 
Tuesday, EIul 3, 5745, at 5.30 p.m., 

. at Segufa Cemetery, Petah Tlkva (Spinka Section). 


-Transportation: , _ . ^ • . 

from Jerasalem — at 4.15 p.m. from the Hoffmann office, 1 RehovYonaHanavi. 
4 . :• ' .-. From Bnel Brak— .at 5 . 00 p.m. from the Spinka Yeshfva, 7 Rehov DonoJo. 
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The Family 


TOKYO (API. - Following is a 
transcript of notes that passenger 
Hirotsugu Kawaguchi. 52. wrote 
aboard a Japan Air Lines jumbo jet 
moments before the jet carrying 524 
people crashed into a remote moun- 
tain in central Japan August 12. 

He was not among the four survi- 
vors. 

The seven pages of notes were 
written in Kawaguchi’s company 
pocket engagement calendar and 
translated by the Associated Press. 
They were addressed to his son 
Tsuyoshi. 21. and his two daughters 
Mariko. 24. and Chivoko. 17. 

“Mariko. Tsuyoshi. Chiyoko: 

"Be good to each other and work 
hard. Help your mother. 

"I’m very sad but I'm sure I won’t 
make it- 

“I don't know the reason. 

“It's been five minutes now. 

“I don't want to take any more 
planes. 

“Please Lord help me. 

“To think that our dinner last 
night was the last time. 

“There was smoke that seemed to 
come from an explosion in the cabin 
ancjbwe began making a descent. 

(Continued on Back Page) 

Prisoner of Zion 
Shkolnik arrives 
to big welcome 

Prisoner of Zion Yitzhak Shkolnik 
arrived at Ben-Gurion Airport last 
night to an emotional welcome, as he 
.embraced his wife Feiga and his 
18-year-old daughter. Louisa, whom 
he had not seen in 13 years. 

Shkolnik, an engineer from the 
Ukraine, served seven years in a 
Soviet prison on charges’ of spying 
and teaching Hebrew starting in 

1972. After his release. Soviet au- 
thorities refused to allow Shkolnik to 
emigrate to Israel. 

When he arrived. Shkolnik looked 
tired and drained, but be mustered 
die effort to declare in English. “It's 
good to be free and good to be in the 
homeland- This is what I've wanted 
since my childhood.” 

His wife and daughter were re- 
leased from the Soviet Union in 

1973. 

Asked why he thought the author- 
ities had allowed him to leave. 
Shkolnik speculated that the deci- 
sion could be because of the new 
Soviet foreign minister. (Itim). 
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Eliahu Ben-Hur 

Ben-Hur, Hagana 
andPahnah 


veteran, 74 

Aluf (res) Eliahu Ben-Hur 
(Kahan), a veteran Hagana and Pal- 
mah fighter and one of the first 
high-ranking officers in the Israei 
Defence Forces died on Saturday. 
He was 74. 

The Russian-born Ben-Hur intro- 
duced mobile units and night fight- 
ing to the Hagana and Palmah and 
served in the British Army during 
World War FI. An officer serving in 
the War of Independence, he res- 
igned to join the Givati Brigade as an 
ordinary soldier because of differ- 
ences of opinion with David Ben- 
Gurion, Israel's first prime and de- 
fence minister, over the conduct of 
the war. 

Ben-Hur organized early volun- 
teer units that guarded the border 
villages. Since 1974 he had been 
Kiryat Shmona’s adviser on security 
affairs. 

Ben-Hur was also one of the in- 
itiators of the “Creative Retire- 
ment" project, consisting of people 
who felt that retirement does not end 
their useful lives, but is rather a 
challenge to start anew. 

He donated his body to science. 


Panel to study 
cut in fuel prices 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Energy Minister Moshe Shahal 
and Finance Minister Yitzhak Mod- 
a'i met yesterday to discuss the possi- 
bility of lowering fuel prices here due 
to the drop in crude oil prices on the 
world market. 

With Moda’i opposing a price 
change at this time and Shahal 
favouring it, the two men agreed that 
an inter-ministerial committee 
would examine the price data and 
prepare a detailed report by next 
week. The two will meet again at 
that time to continue their discus- 
sion. 


HOME NEWS 

Hebron- coalition’s toughest test 
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By SARAH HONIG 
.TEL AVIV. - Jewish settlement in 
Hebron has brought the national 
unity government closer to the 
breaking point than any other recent 
issue, sources in Labour and the 
Likud told The Jerusalem Post 
I yesterday. 

The sources said that the two 
parties are at loggerheads over an 
issue which neither side can afford to 
sweep under the carpet and it is this 
that makes this crisis more serious 
than others which have preceded it 
with increasing frequency. 

This accounts, too, for the acrimo- 
nious tone of the debate in the inner 
cabinet yesterday. The Hebron set- 
tlement question is one which, it was 
said in the Likud yesterday, is at “the 
heart and soul of the party. For the 
Likud to yield on this issue is tanta- 
mount to Agudat Yisrael agreeing 
that pork be served for lunch in all 
Israeli schools.” 

Herut insiders charged that 
Labour is well aware that this is a 
prime ideological cause for the 
Likud and that it is therefore being 
more rigid than it had been when 
Labour was in power in the 1970s. 

At that time, despite much rhetor- 
ic, “Labour could afford to be fieri- ' 
ble. Now this is apparently the issue 


which Labour is trying to use to bring 
down the government thus sparing 
itself the need to cany out its pan erf 
the bargain on the rotation agree- 
ment." it was said in Herut. 

Libera] Party comments largely 
echoed this line' of argument. 

On the Labour side, there were 
demands that the party back out of 
the coalition with the Likud over the 
issue. Thus MK Haim Ramon advo- 
cated disbanding the coalition be- 
cause of Likud collaboration with 
Tehiya elements over settlement 
attempts in Hebron. "The Likud 
seems to be insistent on foiling ant- 
peace chances." he said. 

■ In Labour it was argued that the 
Likud was being led by Tehiya and 
that it could not afford to appearless 
dedicated to settlement than that 
small rival party. Moreover, the 
argument went, the Likud is also 
growing more extreme because of 
the friction between Herut and the 
Liberal Party. 

The Herut contenders for lead- 
ership cannot afford to appear less 
hawkish than their rivals, while va- 
rious Liberal factions want to score 
points with Herut by appearing more 
and more loyal to its principles. 

Given this state of affairs, it was 
said in Labour, the Likud will do all 


it can to foil any peace overtures. 
And this is its first attempt. . : 

But critical as the situation | 
appeared yesterday, observers in 
both parties predicted that worse is 
yet to come. They noted that with 
Vice Premier Shamir smarting over 
the failure of his morion in the inner 
cabinet, things will really come to a 
head when the situation : in the Heb- 
■ ron apartment must be resolved one 
way or another. The Likud could 
- hardly agree to continue serving in a 
government that evicts the MKs. 
But. equally, it is impossible to im- 
agine a Labour premier and defence 
minister not trying to do something 
about the situation. Having put.their 
authority and prestige on the line, 
they cannot leave things as they are. 

While Shamir is generally quite 
pliable in the cabinet and. as prime 
minister-designate, is the last person 
likely to seek to upset the rotation 
agreement, it is thought in the Likud 
that he too will not give in on this 
matter. Thus while the Likud was 
able to take such cabinet defeats to 
its position as the Lebanon with- 
drawal decision and the economic 
plan, it is unlikely to accept such a 
defeat now. Sources in both parties 
said last night that they are now on a 
head-on collision couise. 



PERES-ZAMIR 


, (CtajAmd fim 

irassiqn to assess Zamir's perform- 
aria? as attorney-general, following 
jhs decision .on Mordccbai. 

'■ Nissim said that the attorney- 
General has “exclusive" authority in 
matters of prosecution and can be 
criticized, “if it*S based on facts and 
done in innocence, without ulterior 
: motives. If anybody should be re- 

- - a /mCA if 


quired to resign, in such a case, it s 
. the justice minister.', said Nissirm 

" Peres again turned to Shapira: 
"You should have checked the facts. 

I view seriouslv the publication of 
your letter, and state hen? that you 
wrote that letter without knowing 

the facts" . .. ... 

Shapira had arranged for publica- 
tion of a letter to Zamir in which the 
.minister had said that Zamir s deci- 
sion on Mordechai "disqualifies 

him from continuing in his job. 

Defence Minister Rabin also 
spoke in favour of the attorney- 
! general, saying he had "full confi- 
■ deuce" in Zamir's abilities, and p 
offered "full backing" to Zamir. 

Zamir waited until the end of the 
disc us s i on to ask for the floor. “The 
attorney-general is liable to critic- 
ism- and a minister can demand his 
resignation. But criticism should be 
on the basis of a responsibility to. 
know the facts in the case. Minister 
Shapira did not know the facts." 

Shapira responded. “I didn't de- 
mand his firing. I just said that his 
decision disqualifies him." 

Peres summed up the discussion, 
which ended without a vote, with 
expression of full backing of the 
cabinet for Zamir. A- 




' isitors to the Western Wall receive free soft drinks yesterday 
provided by an anonymous donor, perhaps in honour of Rush Hodesh, 
first day of the new Hebrew month of Elol. : * (Eliahu Harari) 


Interview infuriates Peres and Hjloda’i 


President Herzog. Prime Minister 
Peres and several government minis- 
ters attended the bar mitzva of 
Noam Katsav, the son of Labour 
Minister Moshe Katsav, in Kiryat 
Malachi last night. 

MK Nahman Raz. chairman of the 
Knesset Education and Culture 
Committee, visited the Weizmann 
Institute yesterday, where he was a 
guest at a luncheon hosted by Weiz- 
mann Institute President Prof. 
Michael Sela, attended by Gideon 
Elrom, Vice-President (finance and 
administration). Profs. Michael 
Feldman. Yigal Talmi. Yehuda 
Mazur. Shmuel Shaltiel and Dr. 
Arie Nissenbaum, institute 
academic secretary. 


(Continued from Page One) 
before by the Jewish terror under- 
ground group. 

The discussion was emotional, 
heated and unfruitful. It was even 
marked at one point by an obscenity 
from Industry Minister Ariel Shar- 
on, who charged that ‘there are 
some people who are rushing to- 
wards peace with their legs wide 
open.” 

•To this. Minister -without Portfolio 
Ezer Weizman replied that “mean- 
while there are some people who are 
rushing off to war with their arms 
wide open.” 

Weizman said: “We don't need to 
have the Minister of Industry re- 
proach us time and time again. 
Ideological differences exist be- 
tween the two parties. Nor do we 
need a competition between those 
who have shed their blood and those 
who have shed more." 

Shamir became especially sharp 
when he told Peres: “Nothing upsets 
you more than to see another Jewish 
settlement established. You are im- 
plementing the White Paper policy 
of the British Mandate govern- 
ment. " 

To this Peres replied: “Don't draw 


STANDOFF 


fought in the casba. he would fight in 
the cabinet." 


parallels between the State of Israel 
and the British Mandate. The White 
Paper (limiting Jewish settlement 
before 1948) does not exist, nor does 
your underground movement." 

Peres said: “If you propose to put 
Jews into the Hebron casba then you 
can have your proposal put openly 
on the cabinet agenda. It is the 
cabinet which decides on settlement 
policy." 

Peres was insinuating that since 
Shamir really did not want to see 
Jewish settlement in the Hebron 
market, and knowing it infringed 
pasting policy, he brought it to the 
inner cabinet where he knew it 
would be defeated. 

Peres said that putting five Jewish 
settlers in a house in Hebron would 
not constitute land redemption in 
the Zionist tradition but would 
merely stir up a hornet's nest. 

He said: “What angers me is your 
tactics. People go to live in a house in 
Hebron and the next day all sorts of 
cabinet ministers are turning up at 
the house. Today in Hebron Sharon 
told the Tehiya MKs that if they 


Earlier, during the regular weekly 
.cabinet session. Communication’s 
Minister Amnon Rubinstein said the 
Defence Ministry should evict the 
squatting MKs because their par- 
liamentary immunity did not rule out 
action against them by the author- 
ities. 

Rabin said that on the contrary his 
own legal expens advised him that 
MKs' immunity extends to the admi- 
nistered areas as well. However. 
Rabin added, he would be glad if the 
attorney-general could also rule on 
this poini. 

Rubinstein said the presence of 
the MKs in the Hebron casba causes 
friction, violates law and order, and 
should be prevented. If parliamen- 
tary immunity extends to military ' 
areas, he said, rhere would be no- 
thing to prevent MKs tike the 
DFPE's Tewfik Toubi. and Muham- 
mad Mi'ari of the Progressive List, 
from entering military areas as well. 

In fact.' the Knesset Members Im- 
munity Law. which refers to free 
movement and access "everywhere 
in the state." specifies limitations 
"on grounds of state security." 


' By AVI TEMKEN 
Post Economic Reporter 

Michael Zoler. the deputy civil 
service commissioner, yesterday 
came in for harsh criticism from 
Prime Minister Peres and Finance 
Minister Moda'i over his remarks 
last week about ministers and the 
way rhey are handling workers’ dis- 
missals. 

In an interview with Ha'areiz. 
Zoler criticized the ministers, saying 
it’s easier for them to blame the civil 
service commission than to appear to 
act cruelly (with regard to dismis- 
sals). He said the ministers don’t 
know how to work and there is no 
understanding of personal relations. 


Photocopies of the mterview were 
distributed at the cabinet meeting 
yesterday, and the ministers did not 
cttnceal their shock over the inier- 
view. 

■‘I cannot believe what I see." said 
Peres. Moda’i added that he would 
"draw conclusions about Zoler." 

Zoler was until recently Moda'i's 
aide. He was appointed by the minis- 
ter to his present post, and it was 
expected that be would soon be 
appointed civil service commission- 
er- 

Moda'i stressed that despite all the 
obstacles the dismissals would take’ 
place, and the time involved would 
be cut by three weeks with the un- 
ions* accord. 


Israeli wins three handicap golds 


(Continued from Page One) 

here. The Council will try to orga- 
nize groups to visit the MKs to 
express support, and a statement 
issued yesterday urged the public to 
show up “in masses, in an unending 
march of solidarity with the. Knesset 
Members who are in the casba," 


SETTLERS 


economic situation even touzher. fie 
said. 


“This flat will become a focus for 
pilgrimage," one of the squatters - 
Michael Eital (Likud) - told The 
Post, “it will be a never-ending flame 
attracting attention to an unsolved 
problem.” 

However the council will try to 
ease the pressure on the five MKs’ 
here, and urged all MKs “with a 
Jewish heart” to take turns squatting 
in what they now call “the Yehoshua 
Saloma House.” Saloma was a set- 
tler murdered in Hebron. 


Some supporters and opponents .Another shop-ow ner was listening « 

were at the flat yesterday. Industry f(l Geula P Co hen ielIing th e a; 

Minister i^elSlwron armed at 7..0 Herut voungsters it is foil v to oppose 

settlement in •the"fi«fff6f H*broji. , 
"Hebron' is the heart ,of Eretz Y> 
she stressed” ' *” i. 

MKs oh the balcony of their apart- n* raer chant. who had learned 

TT. Vnimn Hebrew while working in Tel Aviv. 

_ , me ™ beis Herut s Young interrupted with a clear allusion to 

Guard aune to put amram on the Jerosa £ m; .. Don - t , ou have enough 


Bv JACK LEON 
Post Sports Reporter 
TEL AYTV. - Israel’s Nahman Wolf 
yesterday won three gold medals at 
the inaugural European track-and- 
field championships for the hand- 
icapped in Brussels. Wolf, a 32-year- 
old Nahariya accountant, took top 
honours in the men’s javelin, shot- 
put and modern pentathlon -events, 
in the process establishing a world 
record for the disabled in the javelin 
with a throw of 41 .78 metres. 

Wolf., a polio victim, scored his 
successes from z standing position, 
apart from two wheelchair races in 


the pentathlon. Until the Brussels 
meet his many athletic successes had 
been achieved from a wheelchair — 
including two gold and two silver 
medals at last year's Olympic Games 
for the Physically Disabled at Stoke 


MURPHY 

(Continued from Page Onei 
Palestinian delegation before that 
delegation speaks with Israeli offi- 
cials - assuming its membership is 
approved by Israel . 

Israelis also fear that meetings 
between the Americans and the de- 
legation would provide the PLO 
with Washington's recognition. 

A .Western diplomatic source last 
night said -that his impression of 
Peres's approach is that die prime . 
minister “is keeping doors openlf 
even if he doesn't like the 
threshold." 

The source indicated there could 
yet be another Murphy mission to 
the area, but the main effort in 


Mandeville. England, when be set a Washington is likely to be the search 
woridrecoTd inlheshot-put. He is a for a formula whereby the entire 


member of HaifaYIlan Sports Cen- 
tre. • 

On Friday, the first day of the 
24-nation championships. Wolfs 
Han teammate Zippy Rubin won 
gold medals for Israel in both the 
women's sbot-put and javelin, com- 
petitions. 


KIDNAP 


(Cootinaed froinPAgc Oae) 


The flat is a multi-level apartment 
reached through a small green metal 
door leading to winding low- 
ceilinged stone stairs. The apart- 
ment has no running water or elec- 
tricity, and the MKs have jerry cans, 
candles and oil lamps. 

In an Israel TV interview last 
night. Rabin accused the MKs of 
“taking advantage of their freedom 
of movement for illegal settlement 
activity.” 

Rabin appealed to them to leave. 
Hebron, saying: “It would not be 
.very honourable, and I do hope we 
don't have to reach a situation where 
security forces have to evict Knesset 
members." He refused to say 
whether the army would evict them. 


door of the flat. A TV crew filmed 
the ceremony. 

These expressions of support were 
countered by a demonstration of 
some 40 Peace Now members who 
arrived in town to demonstrate dur- 
ing Sharon's visit. They booed when 
he came, but were not allowed near 
the flat. Four were briefly detained. 

Arab residents were also unhappy 
with developments. One shop- 
owner served MK Eitan and journal- 
ists coffee, but other merchants com- 
plained that business has dropped 
drastically since the house became a 
focus of attention. 

“People don’t come here when 
they see so many Jewish soldiers 
around,” Farid Shawar. one shop- 
owner, told The Post. "All the mer- 
chants are very angry because they 
are losing a lot of money," he said. 

At the entrance to the - casba 
another resident, who asked not to 
be identified, said he would like to 
live in peace with (he Jews - but this 
is not the time to live ride by side. 

All it takes is one young hothead 
to attack a Jew and the entire market 
is closed for days - making a tough 


with one heart? How many do you 
need?” 

The settlers claimed that they 
have bought several apartments in 
the Casba. but would not say how 
many. Kiryat Arba Council Member 
Elivakim Haeizni told The Post they ' 
had between 10 and 140 flats, but 
would not show the government ant- 
papers because "we owe them no- 
thing.” 

He complained that the autorifles' 
attempt to gather information by 
questioning .Arabs, risked their lives 
"and proves we were right.” 

The Arab middleman who sold 
the flat went into hiding with Jews, 
and MK Geula Cohen reporredly 
asked the military censor to prevent 
East Jerusalem's al-Fajr from pub- 
lishing an advenisement by the 
man's" family sating they are dis- 
sociating themselves from him. 

However a senior defence source 
blamed the settlere for revealing the 
man's identity’ by publishing last 
Tuesday that Jews had bought the 
flat. Arabs then traced the sellers to 
the man in question. 


Restrictions on ministers’ trips extended 


By AVITEMKIN 
Post Economic Reporter 


Ministers and top government 
officials will still need cabinet 
approval to travel abroad on official 
business after the cabinet decided 
yesterday to extend the current 
limits on official travel until the end 
of the fiscal year on March 31. 

The cabinet also extended the 
government’s hiring freeze until the 
end of March, and the freeze on new 


contracts until the end of December. 
But a special ministerial committee 
will be able to permit exceptions to 
the ban on new contracts. 

* Finance Minister Moda'i. bad 
proposed keeping the freeze 
announcements until March 31. But 
most of the ministers agreed with 
Economics Minister Gad Ya'acobi. 
who said that the freeze should be 
shorter.' and that a comprehensive 
debate should be held in December 
on extending it. 


Hepatitis cases not linked to epidemics 


ByDAVIDRUDGE 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - Three cases of hepatitis 
reported in the Bavride suburbs here 
in recent days are not related to the 
outbreak of dysentery and typhoid in 
the same area, the Health Ministry 
announced yesterday. 

According to the ministry, there 
have been no cases of infectious 
hepatitis reported that are con- 
nected with the two other outbreaks - 
which stemmed from the same • 
source - the drinking of contamin- 


ated water. 

This indicated that the large-scale 
inoculation programme carried , out - 
several weeks ago had been success- 
ful, the ministry said. 

Meanwhile, two more cases of 
typhoid fever have been confirmed, 
bringing the number hospitalized 
with the disease to 57. The majority 
are being treated in Rambam Hos- 
pital, together with 13 at Rothschild, 
one at Carmel, one at Beilinson and 
one at Nahariya government hospit- 
al. 


Moda'i told the cabinet the Treas- 
ury will disburse some 512 million ro 
the local authorities to ease their 
financial crisis. He said that the 
money will be paid out after the 
Treasury and the Interior Ministry 
decide on criteria. 

Moda'i also reported on last Fri- 
day's agreement between the Treas- 
ury and the Histadrut to exempt 
low-income groups from paying 
National Insurance Institute fees. 
The fees, totalling some S4.5 mil- 
lion. wall be paid by the government. 
In addition. Moda'i said, income-tax 
brackets will be adjusted next 
month, causing a rise in net wages. 


ped? "' Peretz said. 

A police inquiry committee, 
appointed by Coastal Plain Sub- 
district police chief Assaf Hefetz has 
begun investigating the affair. It is 
due to present its conclusions to die 
inspector general this week. 

A romance between Buchbut and 
Peretz. who were neighbours in Re- 
hovot. is believed to have set the 
stage for the drama. 

The kidnapping began when 
Buchbut and Peretz's brother-in-law 
got into a fist fight after midnight 
Saturday. Police who rushed to Re- 
hovot's Rehov Hish heard shots, and 
were told by neighbours that Bucb- 
but had grabbed a rifle belonging to 
his brother, a reserve soldier who 
was home for the weekend. 

Buchbut grabbed Peretz and her 
little girl, who were standing nearby, 
and threatened to shoot them if he 
was not given the keys to a neigh- 
bour's car and an extra magazine for 
the rifle. 

The neighbour. Yitzhak Itzkowitz 
went to get his car keys and the 
magazine. When he returned, Buch- 
but ordered him to take the wheel of 
die car. into which he herded his 
victims. 

The car was driven at breakneck 
speed toward Rishon Lezion. with 
Buchbut firing occasional shots at 
pursuing police. 

Hefetz. who Iec( the chase, said 
later that the kidnapper stopped for 
fuel at a gas station and continued to 
Holon. The policemen kept then- 
distance to avoid giving Buchbut ah 
excuse to harm his victims, and 
Hefetz called in -the anti-terror 
squad. Buchbut continued firing at 
the police chasing him and it was 


decided to let him drive on, in the 
hope that he might calm down and 
go home; 

When he readied Holon, Buchbut 
turned south again and drove to Nes 
Ziona, Rishon Lezion and back 
again. 

At 3 a.m. Inspector General 
Kraus joined the chase and after 4:30 
the senior officers decided, to 
stop Buchbut’s car by force, before 
the morning traffic got in the way. 
They had concluded by then that 
Buchbut was a psychopath. . 

At 4:45 near the Palmahim 
junction, the anti-terror unit men 
shot at the wheels of the car, but it 
continued driving. An anti-terror 
squad car bumped into Buchbut’s 
car “to shock him!' and a group of 
policemen rushed towards Buchbut 
and shot him. The action was over iu 
a few seconds. 

Peretz, her daughter and Itzko- 
witz were taken to Assaf Harofeh 
Hospital for treatment, where their 
condition was reported satisfactory. 


for a formula whereby the entire 
peace process can progress. 

Murphy issued a statement in Am- 
man before leaving for Europe and 
the U.S. . saying. “The objective 
remains to chart" a feasible and ex- 
peditious course for the entire pro- 
cess - not just one meeting. The U . S. 
retrains willing to hold a meeting 
with a joint Jordanian-Palestinian 
group if it contributes to launching 
usonsuch a course % 

According to diplomatic obser- 
vers, the high expectations that 
accompanied Murphy’s arrival in the 
region last week resulted from pub- 
licity, including comments* made by 
Jordanian Foreign Minister Taher el 
Ma5ri, suggesting that Murphy was 
about to meet with the Palestinians 
designated by the PLO, 

No such meeting took place, 
though it was likely that after each 
session with Murphy . Jordanian offi- 
cials reported back to PLO officials, 
including Yasser Arafat. 

“But in no way were these ‘pro- 
ximity talks.’" said a western di- 
plomatic source. 

. One possible recommendation 
that Murphy might make in his re- 
port to President Reagan and to 
Secretary of State George Schultz is 
that Israel also be invired to attend 3 
U.S. meeting with the Jordanjan- 
Palestinian delegation. 


LAW DEAN. - Prof. Uriel Reich- 
man has become dean of the Tel 
Aviv University Law Faculty, re- 
placing Prof. Amos Shapira. 


In great sorrow, we announce the sad passing of 

BORIS DANHEMANN y, 


of Sao Paulo, Brazil 

on August 16, 1985 


No proof of bomb on Air-India plane 


CURRICULUM - A new history 
curriculum will be taught to pupils in 
the fifth and sixth grades in Israel’s 
Arab schools in the coming school 
year. A new Arabic textboook was 
published, entitled "The history and 
cultures of the peoples of the 
Mediterranean basin. ” 


LONDON (AP). - British air-safety 
experts have found no evidence that 
a bomb exploded aboard the Air 
India jumbo jet which crashed into 
the Atlantic on June 23, killing all 
329 on board, a leading official said 
Saturday. 

But the most likely explanation 
for the crash is still a bomb, he 


added. 

The British unit was invited by the 
Indian government to help analyze 
flight recorders recovered from the 
plane 2Vi weeks after the disaster. 
The recorders were taken to India 
and analyzed with the assistance of 
U.S. experts, but they did not yield a 
cause of the crash. 


NEW COURSE. — Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity plans to open the country’s 
first postgraduate tr aining course for 
land assessors in the next academic 
year. Graduates of the two-year 
programme will receive a certificate 
and will be exempt from some of the 
exams to become licensed assessors; 


Deeply mourned by: 

His daughter. Margot Allalouf 
Son-in-law: Jacob N; Allalouf 
Grandchildren: CiHy and Eli Shochat 
Nathan Allalouf 
Maty Allalouf 
Danny Allalouf 

and Mrs. Mathilda Allalouf 


To Margot Allalouf and Family 


To Margot Allalouf and Family 


Desolate, we express our sincere condolences on the demise 
of your beloved father 


We share your profound sorrow at the deep loss of 
your beloved and never to be forgotten father 


BORIS DANNEMANN 


BORIS! 


of Sao Paulo. Brazil 


V. of Sta Paulo, 

and extend our heartfelt sympathy at 
this difficult hour of grief . 


Allalouf Co. Shipping Ltd. 
Iscont Shipping Ltd. • 
Management and Staff 

Tel Aviv. Haifa, Ashdod 


Athens ’ 

Aifalouf-Families, New York 
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By AARON SITTNER 


Qodia amd watches will be set 
back an hour at midnight Saturday, 
'August 31 instead of Saturday 
September 14, the cabinet decided 
yesterday. 

The unanimous vote to advance 
the end of summer time by two- 
weeks came after Interior Minister 
Yitzhak Peretz argued that as the 
days get shorter, with fewer than 13 
daylight hours per 24-hour period, 
the energy-saving factor of summer 
time should yield to other considera- 
tions. 

Perecz said that with the school 
year opening on September 1, it 
would be a burden on schoolchildren 
and their parents if i change in their 
daily routine would have to be made 
soon afterwards. . . 


Another consideration , he added, 
was that Sephardi Jews began recit- 
ing daily S’lihot (pre-dawn peniten- 
tial prayers) on the first day of Elul, 
- which was yesterday. Since these 
prayers' can add ah hour' or more to 
the’regular daily morning services, 
getting to work on time would be 
very difficult for persons wishing to 
fulfil this obligation. 

Ashkenazi Jews commence their 
S’lihot on the Saturday night pre- 
ceding Rosh Hashana. 

With Prime Minister Peres con- 
curring and Energy Minister Moshe 
Shahai not objecting, the ministers 
at the weekly meeting voted unani- 
mously to have summer time 1985 
expire two weeks earlieT than origi- 
nally planned. 

The change will place Israel rime 


two hours ahead of Greenwich Mean 
Time. , 

Summer time was inaugurated at 
midnight April 13 by a cabinet deci- 
sion overriding the opposition of 
Peretz, Religious Affaire Minister 
Yosef Burg and Labour and Social 
Affaire Minister Moshe Katsav. All 
three expressed concern that sum- 
mer time would encourage Sabbath 
desecration, as restaurants, cafes 
and cinemas - closed on Saturdays - 
would reopen before sundown 'be- 
cause of the ‘late'* hour by the clock. 

The cabinet's move came after 
Shahai predicted a saving of between 
53.8 million and S4.Sm. in energy 
costs for the five-month period. 

Summer time in 1984 lasted 14 
weeks. Burg, who was then, interior 
minister, implemented it reluctantly 
after several legal battles. 


National Economic Council meeting planned 

Jobless and mortgages worry Histadrut 


. By ROY ISACOWITZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. - The Histadrut has 
requested an early meeting with 
Prune Minister Peres to discuss the 
deteriorating employment situation 
and the. problems faced by 
mortgage-holders whose wages have 
declined, Secretary-General Yisrael 
Kessar said yesterday. . 

A meeting of the National Econo- 
mic Council - whose members in- 
clude Peres, Kessar, Finance Minis- 
ter Moda'i and Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation president Eli Hurvitz - could 
be held towards the end of the week, 
Histadrut sources said.* 

The council will be asked to adopt 
emergency measures to stem rising 
unemployment, particularly in the 
development areas in the north and 
south. The Histadrut has prepared 
an action programme, consisting of 
proposals for professional retraining 
and the creation of new job opportu- 


Leumit members to pay 
more for ambulances 

TEL AVTV (Itim). - Members of 
Kupat Holim Le umit who need 
treatment in a Magen David Adorn 
intensive-care ambulance must now 
pay IS200,000 rather than the 
IS28.000 paid by members of other 
health funds. 

Leumit members must also pay 
IS1.400 for every kilometre over 
20km: that the ambulance travels. 

MDA instituted the new charges 
last Thursday because the health 
fond had failed to pay a debt of IS45 
; million- The derision to.impose the 
charges was made a month ago by 
Che Health Ministry's mobile 
intensive-care council, but Leumit 
was given a grace period to pay its' 
obligations. Hie council Includes 
representatives of the health funds 
and the ministry. 

MDA has also filed a suit against 
Leumit for the money. 


Police arrest 
suspected smugglers 

Jerusalem Post Reporter . 

METULLA. - Police at the border 
crossing here yesterday caught two 
men from Galilee villages who were 
apparently trying to smuggle goods 
from Lebanon inside the spare tire of 
a. car. 

A policeman became suspicious of 
the bumps in the tire and found a 
camera, 14 watches and a 9mm. 
pistol, Police said. The two 27-year- 
old men, one from Ytrka and one 
from Maghar, were arrested. 


mties through increased state, pri- 
vate and Histadrut investment. 

The Histadrut central committee 
yesterday embarked on a campaign 
to change the regulations governing 
mortgage payments in the light of 
the difficulties encountered by 
mortgage-holders whose wages have 
dropped substantially but whose 
mortgage payments have remained 
static. 

Yoram Barzilai, head of the 
labour federation's socio-economic 
research department,' told the com- 
mittee that mortgage payments 
account for up to 70 per cent of 
take-home pay. In one case, Barzilai 
said, a mortgage payment that two 
years ago accounted for 30 per cent 
of the holder's gross monthly wage 
(47 per cent of the net) today 
accounted for over 50 per cent of the 
gross and 70 per cent of the net. 

The committee decided to cam- 
paign for the following: 


• Extension of mortgages for several 
years to reduce the monthly rates of 
payment and interest; 

• Linkage of mortgage payments to 
the average wage in the economy: 

• In the event that the mongage 
holder is unemployed, exemption 
from mortgage payments for the 
period of unemployment, with that 
period to be added on to the end of 
the mortgage period. 

Kessar told the committee that he 
intended to request an emergency 
meeting with Peres, Moda'i and 
Housing Minister David Levy to 
convince them of the need to make 
the necessary changes in the regula- 
tions. 

The central committee meeting 
was attended by MK Haim Ramon 
(Labour), chairman of the Knesset 
Finance Committee sub-committee 
dealing with housing, and repre- 
sentatives of mortgage-holders asso- 
ciations. 


Test links dog-hunter and dead Mbbutznik 


AFULA (Itim) . - Ballistic tests have 
established that Gidon Voltera, 62. 
of Kibbutz Nir David, was killed 10 
days ago by a bullet fired from the 
pistol of a man out hunting stray 
dogs. 

Voltera was being driven back to 
his kibbutz in an ambulance after 
undergoing skin tests in - the 
Ha'emek Hospital here when he 
suddenly slumped forward in his 
sear. 

The driver rushed him back to the 
hospital, where be was pronounced 
dead "of natural causes." 

Bat Kibbutz Nir David was not 
satisfied. They ordered an inquest - 
and it was discovered tbatjJfylifervLL. 


had been shot with a .22 pistol. 

Two days- later, after reading ab- 
out the incident in the newspaper, a 
local man presented himself at the 
police station. He said he had been 
out hunting stray dogs with a .22 
pistol at about the same time and in 
the same area the ambulance was 
passing through when Voltera was 
shot. 

Ballistic tests carried out in Jeru- 
salem confirmed yesterday that the 
bullet which killed Voltera had in- 
deed beeo fired from tbe man's pis- 
tol. 

The team investigating the - inci- 
dent will decide what steps to take 
:aS8znst him. 


BEER TUVIYA (Itim). - A mem- 
ber of this moshav suspected of fraud 
involving thousands of dollars has 
apparently left the country, evading 
a court order for his arrest issued on 
Friday. 

•Alberto Shiftman, who has run 
Beer Tuviya’s cattle business for the 
past five years, is suspected of irre- 
gularities in the sale of the cattle, 
including the forging of documents 
and embezzlement. 

A complaint- was made to tbe 
police in Kiryat Mala chi by the 
secretary of the moshav, Han Gold- 


man, at the beginning of last week. 

Shiftman's wife Hana told police 
investigators on Wednesday that her 
husband had left -the house a few 
days before and that she did not 
know where he had gone. She 
showed them a Jerrer be had left in 
the mailbox, asking for her forgive- 
ness, she said. The couple have five 
children. 

The magistrate's court in Ashke- 
lon issued a warrant for his arrest on 
Friday - by which time Shiftman had 
apparently managed to leave the 
country. 


Two charged in IS150m. fraud 
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The famous best-selling Bazak 
Guide, packed with up-to-date 
information for the visitor to 
Israel. Everything you need to 
know about hotels and hostels, 
restaurants, camp sites, 
museums, art galleries, historic 
and refigtous sites. The 1985-86 
edition features 24 full-colour 
topographic road maps covering 
the entire country. Published by 
Harper .& Row, softeover, 480 
pages. PRICE IS 19*287 
-including postage, 


To; BOOKS, 

The Jerusalem Post. 

P.O.B. 81 , Jerusalem 91 000 
Please send me the BAZAK 
GUIDE TO ISRAEL. I endosea 
.cheque for IS 1 9,2iS7 

NAME'—— 

ADDRESS — 

rc™ — — — 

CODE . — — — . 

t a'-- ■■ ~ ~ y ~yy ' 

Price vaUd untU Sept. 30, 1985 lit, 
accordance with July 1 price 
freeze regutaltone. 


BEERS HEBA (Itim). - A lawyer 
and a real-estate agent have been 
charged with defrauding the Hous- 
ing Ministry of some IS150 m illion 
through grossly inflating tbe price of 
flats on which the ministry offered 
mortgages. 

Zvi Ben Lior, 36, a Rishon Lezion 
lawyer representing the Jerusalem 
Development and Mortgage Bank, 
and Mordechai Avramovitz, 58, a 
former policeman turned Beersheba 
real-estate agent, were arraigned in 
the district court here yesterday. 

The prosecution cited 14 cases in 
which tiie two concocted contracts, 
presented to the Housing Ministry 
for the purpose of calculating mort- 
gages, m which the - price of the 
property was twice or more the real 
value. 

In one case cited, a flat in Beershe- 
ba was bought some years ago for 


IS6m. But in tbe copy of the sale 
contract presented to the ministry, 
the price was fixed at IS 15. 5m. The 
ministry then awarded a mortgage 
for IS 11, 780, 000 - almost twice the 
actual cost of the flat. 

Zulu chief tours North 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TIBERIAS. - Zulu chief Gatsha 
Buthelezi visited Tiberias and Kib- 
butz Ginossar over the weekend. He 
attended a service at the Mount of 
Beatitudes and bathed at the Tiber- 
ias hot spings. 


Liver transplant 
The article on a liver transplant 
recipient on this page yesterday was 
by Barbara Axnouyal. Her name was 
omitted inadvertently. 


Opportunity Awaits You 

if you ere one of those concerned Torah Jews who share our conviction 
t hy rho success of the new Hebrew daily , YATED NE'KMAN, provides 
us with the ideal springboard for Launching a long overdue English- 
language publication, to serve as the voice of our public here in Eretz 
Yisrael and throughout the world. 

,T A*n os at a metin g of tha fbtmdine rnmmtttee — datefbi from PUB. 16043, 
Jtimltffu. or contact T>L 02-418783. mim-n-m 
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THE HEBREW URIVERSITY 
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the Sigmund Freud Center — Second Conference 

The public ra invited to a conference on 

varittiuoftraDsfanBca brtstpnrtatiM August Z7 — 28, 1985, dust Ram 
Campus. Tha Marions wiH ba conducted In English 

Tuesday, August 27 
lOun.— 

I. 30 pan. Registration 

ZdOpjn Arnold Cooper (New York): 

. • Hie Fast and the Future of Transference Interpretation 

4.16 pun. General Discussion 

MtadneedoV. Auumt 28 

9.16 aon. Harold Stewart (London): 

An Object Relations View of Transference Int e rprat a tlons 

II. 00 a.m. General Discussion , 

2.16 pjn. Anne-Marie Sandler (London): 

The Structure of Transference Interpretations In Cfinfcal Practice 
4.00 ttjn. General Discussion 


4.00 p.m. General 
T1iuvBday> August 29 


9.16 un. 


IIJMxn. 

2 . 16 p.m. 

-4.00 pjn. 


Leslie sohn (London): 

The Origins of Tranaforanee and tha Resultant Varieties of 
Transference Interpretation: A Kleinian Clinical Standpoint 
General Discussion 

Panel Discussion (with Arnold Cooper, Hirold Stewart, 
Ann-Marie Sandler, Leslie Sohn, Joseph Sandler) 
Continuation of Panel and General Diseuasion . 

To register- ptae—app ty to 1 

The Sigmund Fraud Center, Tel. 02-883380, 883381 


Normal municipal services 
as Peres promises funds 



W/ 




By AARON SITTNtR 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
There will be no strike of local 
authorities today and all municipal 
services will operate normally. 

The Union of Local Authorities, 
which declared an open-ended ac- 
tion at an emergency meeting last 
week, called it of? after Prime Minis- 
ter Peres promised to prod the’ 
Treasury to release more of the 
money that the local authorities 
claim is due to them. 

At a meeting before the cabinet 
session with the majors of Jeru- 
salem. Tel Aviv. Haifa and Re- 
hovot. Peres said he understood the 
financial plight of the cities jnu 
would tlie.eforc intervene with Fi- 
nance Minister Moda'i in the matter 
of the S50 million or so the local 
authorities are claiming (and which 
the Treasure is holding hack because 


it insists the amount is closer to 
S3tim> 

.‘vs for another SI 2m. over which 
there is no disagreement. Peres in- 
formed the mayors that he had 
already taken up the matter with 
Moda'i and the Interior Ministry, 
and the money would be forthcom- 
ing '"i cry soon. 1 ' 

After the meeting. Interior Minis- 
try Director-General Haim Kuhcrv 
k> conferred with Treasury officials 
to work out details. 

Peres - aides ..js.i told reporters 
yesterday they were disturbed by the 
behaviour of Ktry.n Shntona Mayor 
Prosper Azran. who turned up at the 
Pnme Minister’s Office to stage a 
sit-down strike so demand more 
lunk for his oily. The mayor was 
politely told :o register his demands 
«irh the relevant government acen- 
cv . the Intenor Minis!: v. 


ELLUL 


Knesset panel urges boost 
in road funding, traffic fines 


Eighty Polish priests and pilgrims arrive at Ben-Gurion Airport 
yesterday on a flight from Athens. The visit follows a pilgrimage by 40 
Polish priests two months ago. and three more groups of 50 pilgrims 
each are planning to come here in the fall. (Jacob Katz) 

Scholars gather to mark 
Rabbi Kook anniversary 


Moshav fraud suspect may have skipped 


By MOSHE KOHN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Dozens of scholars from Israel and 
the U.S. - including rabbis, philo- 
sophers and historians, religionists 
of various shades, and secularists - 
will spend the next four days in 
Jerusalem marking the 50th 
anniversary of Rabbi Avraham Yit- 
zhak Hacohen Kook's death by dis- 
cussing his thought and influence. 

Kook, philosopher, educator, 
halachic authority and poet, was this- 
country's first Ashkenazi chief rab- 
bi. He died on Elul 3. which this year 
falls tomorrow. 

The ceremonial opening session is 
to take place this afternoon at the 
president's residence. The main talk 
will be a reminiscence by one of 
Kook's pupils. Rabbi Moshe Zvi 
Neriya, founder of the Bnei Akiva 
yeshiva network and former Nation- 


TelAviv promised 
300 public phones 

Jerusalem Post Reporter. , 
Communications Minister' 
Amnoh Rubinstein has promised 
Tel Aviv Mayor Slilomo Lahat that 
300 public phones will be installed in 
the city by the end of this year. 

In a meeting on Friday, the minis- 
ter asked that the municipality help 
Bezek, the public telephone com- 
pany. in setting locations for the 
public phones. Lahat agreed and 
also consented to include city inspec- 
tors in the task of protecting public 
phones from vandals. 

Today there are 32.000 Tel A Vi- 
vians waiting for the installation or 
transfer of a phone. Some 17.000 of 
them will have their requests filled 
this year, said Rubinstein. By the 
end of 1985, all those applicants who 
have been waiting over nine years 
for a phone will have one installed. 

Bezek is also planning a com- 
munications centra, perhaps in the 
beach promenade area, where cus- 
tomers will be able to call abroad 
directly, rather than through an 
operator. 


Teen’s parents charged 
with marrying her off 

PETAH TIKVA (Itim). - An Or 
Yehuda couple married off their 
1 4-year-old daughter without court 
permission, according to a charge 
sheet filed against the girl's mother 
and father in the magistrates court 
here. 

Haim and Shoshana Yosevshvili 
are charged with marrying off their 
daughter in July 1981. holding the 
celebration in the Monitin wedding 
hall in Bat Yam. In May of the next 
year, the girl and her husband peti- 
tioned the Tel Aviv District Court 
for permission to marry, and con- 
ceited the fan that they bad actually 
been married for nearly a year, 
according to the prosecution. 


WIESEL. - Author Eli Wiesel is to 
receive Hadassah’s Henrietta Szold 
award during the annual convention 
of tbe women's organization, which 
opened yesterday in New York. 
Some 2.500 delegates from around 
the U.S. will represent the organiza- 
tion’s 370.000 members at the four- 
day convention. 


al Religious Party Knesset Member. 

The remaining sessions will be at 
the King David Hotel, starting with 
one at Sp.m. tonight at which Rabbi 
Aharon Lichtenstein, teacher at the 
Har Etzion hesdtr yeshiva in AJon 
Shevut. and Hebrew University phi- 
losophy professor Yirmiahu Yovel 
will discuss "Faith and Tolerance.” 

Among the other topics to be 
discussed are the concept of teshuva 
("religious return”). Kook's ideas 
on the links between Judaism and 
general culture, and the contribution 
of Kook's philosophy to modern 
Jewish thought. 

In the coming year, there will be a 
number of seminars on Kook's 
thought, and additional volumes of 
his writings are to published. In 
addition, a filmed docu-drama on 
Kook's life is being prepared. 


Three Eilat grills shut 
for alleged over-pricing 

(Itim).. -.TJirjee.griU res- 
taurants in Eilat s tourist centre were 
yesterday ordered dosed for five 
days foe alleged pricergouging. . . 

The closing, by Magistrate Court 
judge Shlomo Shoham, follows visits 
by Trade Ministry investigators who 
are conducting an intensive effort in 
the southern port city to monitor 
prices in tourist-dependent 
businesses. 

Owners of ibe three restaurants 
are scheduled to appear in court 
tomorrow. 


By YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL A\TV. - Increased funding for 
road wav's and tougher penalties tor 
the most common tv pcs ol traffic 
violations are two steps which the 
Knesset will be asked to consider 
when it returns to work in the au- 
tumn. 

Knesset Road S.ifetv Committee 
chairman Uriel Lynn (Likud) said a! 
a press conference here yustcrdav 
that bis committee will propose a law 
calling for the channelling of at lea-.: 
20 per cent of the ta\e> paid K 
motorists into improving transporta- 
tion infrastructure. He estimated 
that driven, have paid more than 
SI .25 bitlion in taxes this sear. 

By pumping some S25ri million 
into road construction and improve- 
ments. the number of accidents 
could be reduced, he said. 

His committee has also called for 
heavier fines against 12 types ol 


traffic including the fai- 

lure to vie! J :o poJe-’. rians and other 
vehicle^, speeding. : allure to obev 
traffic signals md signs, dangerous 
overtaking ol vehicles, tjilga ting and 
improper stopping or parking. 

Second oncnccs for these viola- 
tions would i.itrv both heavy fines 
and sjv- month driver's licence re- 
vocations. 

The Justice and Transport minis- 
tries have atre.idv decided to raise 
lines tor all traffic violations - about 
three times high .is current fines - 
as of September 1 . 

The committee has j!so proposed 
improving driver education prog- 
rammes. stressing more theon than 
before, w ith high schools taking ov er 
part of the responsibility to train 
voung drivers. Tentative licences 
would be issued for 5S months, when 
driven- will be required to continue 
dnv mg studies, under the committee 
proposal. 


Rafael workers willing to take pay cut 


By DAVID RIDGE 
HAIFA. - The works committee of 
Rafael, the Defence Ministry's 
Armament Development Author- 
ity. has agreed to the dismissal of 45H 
employees, The Jerusalem Post was 
told yesterday. 

But the committee still hopes to 
reduce the dismissals by workers 
voluntarily taking a cut in salaries. 

Works comminee chairman Zal- 
man Segal said they were prepared 
to take a 5 per cent wage cut if this 
will prevent some firings. 

Segal said the idea was suggested 


by Prime Minister Petes when he 
visited Rafael two months ago The 
committee has since accepted the 
idea and is anxious to meet Peres to 
confirm the proposal. 

But a meeting date has not been 
sc: and unless it takes place within a 
fonnight. the 450 employees will 
receive dismissal notices. 

Segal said 70 ol those on the list 
will Fake early retirement, while a 
further 130 have been found unsuit- 
able. The remainder have been 
working at Rafael for up to two 
years. 


UJA essay contest winners begin visit 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Six American Jewish college stu- 
dents are here for a 10-day visit as 
winners of the 1985 United Jewish 
Appeal essay contest on “Jews and 
Judaism: Union for Survival.” 

The contest, co-sponsored by the 
Morris Kaplun Foundation, w as won 
by David Bockman of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary; David Cohen 


of Harvard: liana Harlow of the 
Bank Street College of Education; 
Michael Sallow of Vale University; 
Shira Stein of Columbia University 
and Cynthia Titles of the University 
of Massachusscts at Amherst. 

Each received a S500 stipend in 
addition to the all-expense -paid trip. 
Essays were submitted by students at 
54 U.S. universities. 
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ROOM ONLY SINOLfc OCCUPANCY 


$299 


14 DAYS 
\dc;t!0nal S49 doogle occupancy 

ALL PRICES IMCL SERVICE CHARGE 
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Tourists 

and Foreign Residents 
Discover the Right Combination. 


Find out what high interest, confidentiality and ^ 

total exemption from Israel income tax in -7 

Rank Hap nalim \ Free Foreign Currency Accounts 

can do for your funds. / 

✓ Bank Hapoalim 
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GREEN THUMBS 
FOR HIRE 

You've moved inlo a new house 
and you just can't face the 
monumental task of. getting the 
garden into shape. Then ring 
GINAT TAMAR. 02-719972. 
Avner and Gaby are tops in 
planning and planting gardens, 
roof gardens, balconies and at 
installing and maintaining 
irrigation systems both large and 
small. They'll give free advice 
At their nursery they've a great 
selection of summer plants 
including gorgeous fuchsias in 
assorted colours. They've 
shrubs, trees, climbers, bushes, 
house plants and everything for 
the garden. GINAT TAMAR 
(previously Ha'mashtela). 17 
REHOV BEITAR, TALPIOT (bus 
7). Summer hours 7.30-1 .30 and 
3.30-7. Friday 7.30-3. Fluent 
English spoken. 

TRAVEL TAX IS 
FALLING DOWN, 
THEATRE TOURS 
COMING UP! 

It's official — from 15 Sept the 
tax is cut to SI 50. From 15 OcL 
— it drops to Si 00. Is this the light 
at the end of the tunnel? Let's 
celebrate; . round trip Boston 
$615, Chicago $690 — in 
October only $570 and $615. 
CURTAIN UP on our fourth 
season of fabulous London 
Theatre Tours — 9 days, 5 
shows, 4 tours, at the Mt Royal 
Hotel, Oxford St. Premieres Nov. 
24 — Book Now. ZIONTOURS 
JERUSALEM, 23 HILLEL ST 
(next to Shammai St Post Office) 
Tel. 02-233326/7/8. Open every 
day from 8.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. 
Wed. and Fri. til 1 p.m. 

I o'. 1 -". ,v::; M^j^eiaroart,; 
, . : .j, . Yopr.trayel professional 

ffflSWEEK’S "" 
BARGAINS TO GREEN 
TOUR GARDENS 

At MASHTELAT AVI they've 
geraniums for only IS 500. 
portulaccas for IS 250, petunias 
IS 350, dahlias IS 500, salvia iS 
400, vinca IS 400 and more. 
Drop on by and take a look at 
these bargains and the vast 
grove of top quality plants at 
reasonable everyday prices. 
MASHTELAT AVI has 30 years 
nursery experience in 
Jerusalem. Personal attention 
given gladly in establishing or 
maintaining a garden or balcony. 
And Avi gives you IS 15 back on 
every empty throwaway plastic 
plant holder. Make a point to visit 
Avi or Yousouf (previously with 
Ben Gad and Hamashtela). At 
Gesher Malka (Manahat) (Malka 
Bridge) — almost on the bridge 
on the way to Kiryat Yovel from 
town. Tel. 02-411853 Open Sun 
- Thurs 7 - 3, 4 - 6. Fridays 7 - 
2.30 p.m. 

RUCHAMA - ORIGINAL^ 
YEMENITE COOKING/^ 
atitsbest. 

Tasty is the word to describe 
Yemenite cooking and it's 
inexpensive. You can have 
Melawach. the fabulous flaky 
pancake/prta with hot and spicy 
sauces or with honey, hot 
chocolate and walnuts. Great 
Yemenite soups with hilbe and 
saluf (Yemenite bread). Meat 
dishes, melawach with chopped 
meat and spices etc. etc. And 
you'll come out with money in 
your pocket. At RUCHAMA'S 
YEMENITE RESTAURANT & 
BAR. 3 YA AVETZ ST by 47 
Jaffa Rd. Tel. 246565. Open 
Sun. — Thurs. 11 a.m. — 
midnight. Saturday after 
Shabbat. Kosher. 


I JERUSALEM’S ORIGINAL | 
HOLCORNED BEEF 
DELI 



ABANQUET 
FTT FOR 
A PHARAOH 


Our guests asked to be taken to 
the city's best Middle Eastern 
restaurant So we took them' to 
THE PHAROAH at THE 
DIPLOMAT HOTEL in TaipioL 
From their sumptuous menu we 
started with a selection of 
oriental salads including a 
fabulous Tabouleh, we then tried 
their stuffed specialities followed 
by Kubbeh, Samboussa, 
Oriental Cigars and Pastels. For 
their main course our guests 
chose Veal stuffed with almonds 
and herbs, and a Trianon of lamb 
chops, whilst we had Chicken 
Kiev and an excellent mixed grill. 
For dessert there was a variety of 
local pastries, Baklawa, 
Maamoul, Katayef and more. 
Every wine and liqueur 
imaginable was on hand. All in all 
we had a fantastic evening and 
our guests- were thrilled. THE 
PHARAOH at THE DIPLOMAT 
is open every evening except 
Friday from 6.30 p.m. til 1 1 p.m. 
and for lunch every day except 
Saturday from noon til 3 p.m. 
Reservations recommended 
Tel. 02-77 /7// . 

I SCREAM 
EXTRAORDINAIRE 

Take a break from queueing 
amid the downtown bustle, and 
savour the most imaginative 
homemade ice creams and 
sherbets, at the Sheraton Hotel's 
new King Solomon's Porch. Beat 
the heat in the tranquility of our 
terrace with a dizzying choice of 
treats: the luxurious Tulip (ice 
cream, whipped cream and 
chocolate truffles in a pastry 
shell); the prodigious Seven 
Flavours "§iant (w'6Wl)V ‘King 
Solomon Js themes ..Special 
(duvdevan , divine!) ; r P'&ftef.s 
Palette (a masterpiece mosaic of 
fruits and sherbets)); plus the 
classic banana split and milk 
shake a la Sheraton, and many 
more ideas. KING SOLOMON'S 
PORCH, open seven days a 
week from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m., 
kosher, priced under IS 4000 per 
awesome portion. 


the kerem 
\ dining in 
) aclassof 
its own. 


Hot corned beef (salt beef) on rye 
with mustard and all the 
trimmings. Chopped herring 
mmmm - , pastrami, super hot 
dogs, cold cuts, french fries, 
tasty salads, and other deli 
delights. Beers, spirits and 
dozens of parve cockiails. Plus 
our summer special - home- 
made lemonade. Music, darts, 
kosher. SOLOMON'S SALOON 
DELI (previously Deli Nepi). 11 
YOEL SALOMON off Kikar Zion. 
11 am til 11 pm. Closed Friday, 
open after Shabbat. TAKE 
AWAYS. Tel. 02-221885. 


Quietly it has become 
Jerusalem's Finest French 
Gourmet Restaurant. There are 
many excellent dishes, we're 
listing a few. Begin your evening 
with Canadian smoked salmon 
with delicate mousse of 
trout or Duckling salad with 
hazelnut dressing, then continue 
with Sauteed lamb chops with 
sweet garlic sauce or Filet of sole 
on artichoke with homemade 
herb-scented noodles and to 
complete your meal - fresh fruit 
of the season flam bed at your 
table and served with fresh fruit 
sherbets. Fine wines and 
liqueurs. Kosher. Open from 7 - 
11 p.m. Closed on Fridays. For 
reservations call 02-536151 24 
hours a day. THE KEREM, 
JERUSALEM HILTON, GIVAT 
RAM. 

BREATHTAKING 
AND APPETIZING 

Your relatives are visiting from 
abroad and want to take you out. 
Where? Suggest MEI NAFTOAH 
the fine restaurant with the most 
wonderful view and setting 
imaginable. And it's right here in 
Jerusalem. Excellent Middle 
Eastern cuisine - stuffed 
vegetables, Moroccan cigars, 
oven baked meats, grills, fish, 
wines and liqueurs, it's the place 
where knowledgeable Israelis 
eat. MEI NAFTOAH in LIFTA - at 
the Tel Aviv exit from Jerusalem, 
after the two gas stations, take tile 
new road on the right, follow the 
RESTAURANT sign for one 
kilometre. Open Sun.-Thurs. 
noon til midnight, Sat. after 
shabbat, closed Friday. Kosher- 
of course. Ideal tor post 
barmitzvah lunches. Tel. 02- 
521 374, ask for Mira or Eli. 
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WORLD NEWS 


Bomb scandal may force Hemu out 


•Monday. August 19, 1985 The Jerusalem Post Page Four 




PARIS (Reuter)..- Defence Minis- 
ter Charles Hemu may have to quit 
in a scandal over reported French 
involvement in the sabotage sinking 
of an anti-nuclear protest ship, poli- 
tical sources said yesterday. 

The Rainbow Warrior, belonging 
to the environmental group Greece 
peace, was bombed in Auckland 
harbour on July 10. killing a crew- 
man. 

Bernard Tricot, a retired GauIEst, 
is expected to deliver his repon 
within a few days on whether the 
bombing was ordered in Paris and 
who was responsible. 

The French press has predicted 
with rare unanimity that Tricot will 
blame the DGSE, the secret service 
which reports to Hemu, for what 
President Francois Mitterrand has 


already condemned as *’a c rimin al 
attack which no excuse can justify." 

French defence experts say it is 
out of the question for such an 
elaborate and costly operation to be 
launched without high-level clear- 
ance. 

An anonymous DGSE officer 
quoted by Le Monde said no agent 
would set off such an operation with- 
out signed orders from the DGSE 
chiefs, all senior military officers. 

“It is indisputable that Hemu 
must have been informed.'* Jean 
Rochet, once the head of the DST. 
the Interior Ministry’s counter- 
espionage agency, said in a radio 
interview last week. 

The newspaper Liberation, de- 
scribing the affair as “state terror- 


ism." commented: "In most civilized 
countries, the defence minister 
would already have given bis res- 
ignation." 

Hemu. 62. is closely tied to Mit- 
terrand by personal "and political . 
loyalties datinz back to the earlv 
1960s. 

A bluff, bearded figure committed 
to maintaining France's nuclear de- 
fence policy." he has largely suc- 
ceeded in avoiding political con- 
troversy since 1981 and has even won 
praise from the right-wing opposi- 
tion. 

Mitterrand's handling of the affair 
so far suggests he' is determined to 
act quickly, sacrificing a close associ- 
ate if necessary, to prevent a pro- 
longed scandal." 



Soviets hail free-enterprise experiment 

‘Working on left’ gets job done right 


MOSCOW (Reuter). - The Soviet government news- 
paper lzvestia gave a glowing report yesterday of an 
economic experiment which has Injected a dose of free 
enterprise into the country's inefficient services sector. 

The report indicated that the new leadership under 
Mikhail Gorbachev was looking to private initiative as 
one way to satisfy consumer complaints in such areas as 
home repairs, television maintenance or hairdressing. 

It came as a surprise since Gorbachev's aictes. while 
calling for greater efficiency and better services, have 
ruled out any loosening of the rigid system of central 
planning. 

lzvestia said 17-20 million people were “moonlight- 
ing" - doing a second, illegal, job - to carry out services 
which the state failed to provide. These repairmen did 
annual business worth five to six billion roubles (56 
billion to $7b. ) or as much as the state sector. 

Their vast illegal enterprise, known in Russian as 
“working on the left." could not be stamped out. lzvestia 
said. 

The newspaper pointed to an experiment in the Soviet 


Republic of Estonia where repairmen were allowed to 
keep the profits of their labour. 

Local •authorities in Tallinn leased a television and 
radio repair shop to workers there at the start of the year, 
with orders to finance themselves and share the taklnzs. 

"Previously, it took about rwo weeks ro repair a 
television set. Now it rakes three days at the most and a 
client can often collect his set the same dav.“ the report 
sajd- 

Spurred by profits, the workers hired a van to drum up- 
more business, fired a rude receptionist who turned awav 
clients, and were planning to branch out into video 
cassette recorders. 

Such service would seem like paradise ro Muscovites. 
They complain that cars raken ro state zarazes are likelv 
to emerge in poorer shape than before", with their good 
parts stripped and sold by the mechanics “on the left." 

^ orkers in state repair shops are required to carrv out 
a fixed level of business, but get Jitrle incentive for speed 
or quality. They prefer to work illeaallv for private 
clients. 


Tamil rebels 
hijack train amid 
new violence 

!. COLOMBO (Reuter). - Tamil 
i separatist guerrillas commandeered 
a train with 500 people on board 
during the night as Sri Lanka's latest 
bout of ethnic bloodshed intensified. 

Railway officials said about 25 
armed guerrillas commandeered the 
train on Saturday night in the north- 
western coastal town of Mannar, 
loaded a jeep into a goods wagon 
they hitched on the back and headed 
towards the centre of the island. 

The officials in the central city of 
Anuradhapura told Reuters by tele- 
phone the guerrillas held the' train 
with about 500 people on board for 
five hours before the driver derailed 
the engine. 

There wereno-immediateTeports* 
‘ of ‘ casualties! ‘TBfe ' , officiaEl^aid the 
guerrillas: escaped iirtheif jeep. 

• In a separate itirideut along the" 
same stretch of railway line, officials 
said gunmen bad shot at Sinhalese 
waiting at Madu station, killing ab- 
out 15 people and wounding eight 
They gave no reason for the attack. 

In Trincomalee a spokesman for 
the citizens' committee there 
charged yesterday that 11 Tamils, 
including two children, were killed 
on Saturday when security forces 
went on a rampage. 

The official death toll in the past 
three days of ethnic violence rose to 
71, but the separatists say the total 
exceeds 250. 


Arabs and locals 
brawl in Limassol 

LIMASSOL, Cyprus (AP). - Calm 
was restored in this summer resort 
city in south Cyprus yesterday fol- 
lowing overnight street brawls and 
fist fights among groups of young 
Greek Cypriots and Lebanese and 
other Arab tourists. 

A police statement said comman- 
do units were patrolling the city’s 
northern suburb of Yermasoia 
where eyewitnesses said at least 10 
Arabs were beaten up in restaurants 
and night spots by angry Cypriots, 
some of whom had' arrived in buses 
from other towns and villages. 

The statement said police had 
strict instructions from the Interior 
Ministry and their command to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such incidents 
in the bustling port city on the 
Mediterranean some 100 kilometres 
south of Nicosia, the capital. 

It did not say what sparked the 
clashes, during which several shops 
and cars were smashed, but said that 
five Greek Cypriots were arrested 
and police was questioning several 
persons “from the others." 

The statement said that police had 
intervened as soon as the fist fights 
broke out on Saturday night, but 
failed to control the situation “be- 
cause of the large number-of persons 
involved.” 


Main Sikh party accepts 
date for Punjab ballot 


NEW DELHI (Reuier). - India's 
main Sikh political party indicated 
yesterday that it would contest Pun- 
jab state polls next month although it 
preferred later elections for sechrity 
reasons. 

The Press Trust of India news 
agency said Harchand Singh Lon- 
gowal. president of the Akali Dal 
Party, told reporters a decision 
would be made today. “But the 
Akali Dal has never run away from 
the field." Longowal said. 

Several other major opposition 
parties joined the Akali Dal in de- 
scribing Prime Minister Rajiv Gan- 
dhi's decision to call elections in 
Punjab next month as hasty 

Polling for the 1.17-seat state 
‘■assembly and 13 seats ittthe'rfetitinAl; 


Delhi, imposed to stamp out Sikh 
extremist violence. 

The date gives political parries 
only 13 days" to file the names of 
candidates, but enables Gandhi to 
avoid the need for constitutional 
amendments by not extending pres- 
idential rule past October 5. 

The elections will be the first in 
Punjab since 19S0. when Gandhi's 
Congress III Party won a majorin’ 63 
sears with the Akali Dal taking 37 
and the rest split between national 
opposition parties. In the national 
parliament Congress (I) held 12 
seats and the Akali Dal one seat. 

Akali Dal President Harchand 
Singh Longowal. who signed a Pun- 


r,* ;• — — i r : — _ 7 — ^r- 

tions will end nearly two years of 
presidential or direct rule from New 


jab peace agreement with Gandhi 
‘ tef'mUhth. wanted tftirEs neSt 
.'ki^'oYSlarch to 

to cool over; 

campaign for greater 'Stltfi autcmi- 
omy. 


Zimbabwean police continue 
crackdown on Nkomo party 


HARARE (AP). — Zimbabwe 
police, in a continuing crackdown on 
opposition leader Joshua Nkomo's 
party, arrested at least 10 members 
of the Bulawayo city council, de- 
tained them for several hours Friday 
and then released them. Mayor Enos 
Mdlongwa confirmed yesterday. 

Mdlongwa, whose dty is a strong- 
bold of Nkomo supporters in the 
southern Matabeleland province, 
said police in plainclothes and uni- 
form raided his home at 2 a. in., 
confiscated documents and held him 
at the central police station for near- 
ly eight hours before setting him 
free. 

In a telephone interview from his 


Bulawayo home, the mayor said^ 
“nearly the whole council was pick- 
ed up.” At the police station, he 
said, he saw 11 of the 12 black 
councillors who all belong to the 
opposition leader's minority Zim- 
babwe African People’s Union. 

Mdlongwa said their ordeal might 
not be over. “The police said they 
were only releasing us while' they 
studied the documents from the par- 
ty and the council which they seized 
in raids on councillors' homes,” he 
said. 

An unknown number of Nkomo 
party officials, including three 
national legislators, have been de- 
tained in a monthlong crackdown. 


Thatcher escapes death 
in near-collision of aircraft 


LONDON (Reuter). - Prime Minis- 
ter Thatcher learned this weekend 
that she narrowly escaped death last 
month when her helicopter flew into 
the path of an airliner about to take 
off with 126 people aboard. 

A disaster was avoided only be- 
cause of an order to the British 
Airways Boeing 757 to abort the 
takeoff as it thundered down a run- 
way at London's Heathrow Airport. 

Thatcher did not know until 
yesterday. “She may be prime minis- 
I ter “but like the others in the helicop- 
ter she did not know what was hap- 
pening outside," said a spokes- 
woman for her. 

British Airways said it had written 
to the National Air Traffic Service 
about the episode but would not 
confirm that the letter was a com- 
plaint against Heathrow air-traffic 
control. 


Thatcher and five aides were in a 
Royal Air Force helicopter taking 
them to catch a plane to Washington 
on July 25 when the incident hap- 
pened. according to her office. 

The Boeing, bound for Frankfurt, 
was moving down the runway at 222 
kph and was within seconds of taking 
off when the helicopter moved 
across its path, airport sources said. 

A British Airways spokeswoman 
said the takeoff was aborted in per- 
fect safety, but she acknowledged 
that the effect of the maneuvre was 
so severe that the plane bad to wait 
55 minutes before taking off while its 
brakes cooled down . 

It was Thatcher’s second brash 
with death in less that a year. She 
escaped unscathed last October 
when Irish terrorists blew up her 
hotel in Brighton, killing four peo- 
ple. 
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Milton Obote (Camera Press) 

Zambia offers 
Obote asylum 

LUSAKA (Reuter). - Milton 
Obote. ousted twice from the pres- 
idency of Uganda, is in Zambia 
where be has been given refuge on 
humanitarian grounds. 

Home Affairs Minister Frederick 
Chomba announced yesterday that 
the former Ugandan leader, toppled 
in a bloodless coup last month, had 
arrived id Lusaka ■ on Thursday 
aboard a special Kenya airways 
plane accompanied by 150* Ugan- 
dans who were also seeking asylum. 

He did not say where the flight had 
originated. Obote fled to Kenya 
when the military seized control in 
Kampala on July 27. 

Chomba said Zambia had agreed 
to shelter Obote and his countrymen 
because, it had an international 
obligation to accept refugees: 

He stressed that Zambia had no 
intention of interfering in the inter- 
nal affairs of the Ugandan govern- 
ment and bad accepted Obote on 
humanitarian grounds alone. 


Deserting Soviet 
soldier killed 
in E. Germany 

BERLIN (AP). - Soviet troops and 
East German police shot dead a 
Soviet sokfier who had deserted from 
his unit after hearing his brother had 
been killed in action in Afghanistan, 
according to a newspaper report 
yesterday. 

The Berlin Morgenpost based its 
report on -information from 
travellers returning from East Ger- 
many. 

The newspaper said that when the 
soldier learned his brother had died 
while fighting in the Soviet army 
against Moslem rebels in Afghanis- 
tan. he applied for a leave from his 
, base in Jena. 

The application was rejected, and 
the soldier left his unit with a 
..JSSfibiw.lwmand about .150. rounds 
■-of lunmaaitioni accosdiag-4o the 
Morgenpost,- ^ hired a taxi, then 
- forced- the driver to. get- out of the 
car, it reported. 

Soviet troops and Communist 
East German police set up road- 
blocks after learning of the taxi theft, 
it said. Ibe fleeing soldier fried to 
ram through a roadblock near the 
Jena train station, fell out of the car 
-and was shot, the Morgenpost re- 
ported. 


Gorbachev’s family 
pictured -but 
unidentified 

MOSCOW (Reuter). - Soviet news- 
papers yesterday printed for the first 
time pictures of Kremlin chief 
Mikhail Gorbachev with his family. 

But few Russians would have been 
able to recognize Gorbachev’s wife 
Raisa, daughter Irina and grand- 
daughter Oksana as the picture cap- 
tion did not identify them. 

In Kremlin tradition, the families 
of Communist Party leaders are kept 
out of the public view. 

A picture printed by two newspap- 
ers of the Komsomol Young Com- 
munist League showed Gorbachev, 
54, in a children’s holiday camp on 
the Black Sea coast which he visited 
on Friday while vacationing in the 
Crimean Pe ninsula . 

Gorbachev was wearing the red 
bandana of the pioneer movement as 
be stood behind Ins family. 


U.S. Navy airplane 
crashes in Arabian Sea 

WASHINGTON (Reuter). - A 
U.S. Navy plane attached to the 
aircraft earner USS Midway crashed 
in the Arabian Sea with five crew 
members aboard, a Navy spokesman 
said yesterday. 

There were unconfirmed reports 
that three of the crew had been 
rescued after the accident Saturday 
and two were missing. 

Details of the accident were not 
available. The Midway, based in 
Japan, was on normal operations at 
the time, he said. 


10,000 troops, sweep 
Mexican drugfields 

MEXICO CITY (Reuter). - Ten 
thousand army and police troops 
were deployed this weekend to wipe 
out poppy and marijuana fields in 
northern Mexico in what officials say 
is one of the country's biggest anti- 
drag sweeps. 

Forty-one helicopters, 11. planes 
and 180 vehicles are being used in j 
the month-long campaign to detect 
and destroy the drug crops in the . 
states of Sinaloa, Durango, Sonora 
and Chihuahua, the Attorney 
General’s Office said. 

Most of the opium and-marijuana , 
cultivated in northern Mexico makes | 
its way to the U.S. The two countries 
bave^heen cooperating on drug- 
eradication programmes since 1975. 


Brilliant Biondi 

TOKYO ( Reuter V. - Matt Biondr 
claimed his third world record 
yesteiriav when be led (he U-S. 4 x 
100 metres medley relay team to a 
best-ever three minutes 38.-8 
seconds in the Pan-Pacific swimming 
championships here. 

Biondi. 1 00m freestyle world re- 
cord bolder had added the 4 x 100 
metres freestyle record the previous 

***£ the medley, he was again inside 
48 seconds with an anchor leg of 
47.84which helped beat the previous 
mark of 3:39.30 set by the American 
team at last year's Olympics. 

Badutrokt mU ntconfhoMw We* Cany 
not tbe Americans an Uirgrt ***** S6.XL John 

Pablo Morales followed op hfa 108m buHtrlly 
rtHM t etrfier with 52.75. 

II «a then left to Biondi. die firs* man to 
swim.to bnak tbe barrier with M» 

48.95 at tt» U2S. eharopioosHps on Au*m* 6. 

The U& dominated tbe tawjwal Cham- 
ptoasUps by w innin g 25 pohf medals In tbe 
fonr-d*y meeting. . . 

Connors heading 
downhill fast 

MONTREAL (Reuter). - For the 
second week in a row. John McEn- 
roe and Ivan Lendl will meet in a 
major tennis final, this time at the 
Canadian Open here. 

Serving stunningly. McEnroe, the 
top-seeded defending champion, 
dominated compatriot Jimmy Con- 
nors. delivering a 6-2 6-5 thrashing in 
one - semi-final. This was the first 
time the two have played since their 
semi-final duel at last year's U.S. 
Open. But with Connors a shadow of 
the dynamic player at Flushing 
Meadows last September, the match 
bore little resemblance to that 
gruelling five-set battle. 

Connors was upset enough about his poor pL* 
that once be screamed an audible obscenity and 
once he made an obscene gesture with his 
racket. resulting In a SI .500 fine. 

By contrast, second-seeded Lendl 
had a tougher battle before power- 
ing 6-4 6-2 past 15th-secded Amer- 
ican Jimmy Arias. 

McEnroe won last week's match against 
Lendl in Vermont 7-6 6-2. 

Top-seeded Brad Gilbert downed fellow 
American Bud Schultz 6-4 6-4 to advance to thr 
final round ClevtfsDd grand prix nnd. He 
faces Australia's Brad Dreweft. wbo downed 
American Hank Pfister 6->3 7-5. 

In her final runeup before the U.S. 
Open later this month. Chris Evert 
Lloyd defeated Hana Mandlikova 
7-6 64. in the St. Louis women’s 
classic. 

Steffi Graf or West Germany and American 
Kathy Rinaldi advanced to the final* of the 
United Jersey Bank classic. Graf registered a 
4-6. 6-0. 6-5 rictor; over GabrMa Snbatfni of 
ArgeHthuL, while Rinaldi topped Catarina Und- 
qvbt of Sweden. 5-7. 6-2, 6-1. 

Shahar banking 
on history 

By JACK LEON 

TEL AVTV. - Shahar Perkis goes 
into his match against West German 
wtmderkind Boris Becker in Cincin- 
nati today very much the underdog - 
so much so that American tennis 
writers, previewing the important 
ATP championships, referred to the 
Wimbledon champion's first round 
opponent as a total unknown. 

But the 22-year-old Israel No. 2 
has history on his side. 

In their one previous encounter 
Perkis defeated Becker. 4-6. 64. 
64. That was in February at the U.S. 
National Indoor championship in 
Memphis. Since then, Becker 65th in 
the world at the time, has advanced 
dramatically in his meteoric rise to 
the very tpp. 

But Perkis will be undaunted. 
Now continuing his fine comeback 
campaign following a three month 
]ayoff caused by health problems, he 
is able to nourish his hopes on fond 
memories in this same Ohio tourna- 
ment last year. In the first round he 
scored his career best win over 
another 17 year old prodigy, Amer- 
ican Aaron Krick stein. 

Those looking for good omens 
working in Shahar's favour will re- 
call that Krickstem was then ranked 
9th in the world and seeded fourth in 
the tournament. Just as Becker is 
this week. 


Yankees on the up 

NEW YORK (AP). - The New 
York Yankees, winning for the 10th 
time in 11 starts, moved to within 
five games of Toronto in the Amer- 
ican League East with a 3-1 victory 
over Boston while the Blue Jays lost 
4-2 to Kansas City, foci of action in 
Saturday's baseball games. 

Three Wtafldd hit a two-run triple in the 
iaak*es ttuec-ruu lecond bmmg as Rqq Gvd- 
>7, 16-4. won for the L5th time to hfc last 16 

dedMm. Guidry {dieted 6%innjoj-i before 

Brian Rstwr tame on to atrfke out Jim Rice with 

earn hfa sixth save In 
S« tbe rest rf the * 

to 15 games and drove » bte 

r™- Lo ™5Smith-s two-run 

Stomata got * combined 6w-Wtter from Damn 
Jatkavn*, ll-7t *nd Dan Qtristaberry who 
“P Us league 

^t*»A^ rfxito» lyiuB| B< ja l ysinontstmAte 

KWh 1 Minae *«»2SealtfcJJ; 
J«**ajgb3; Montreal 5 St. Louis* CUcto^U 

Marvellous finish 

BUFORD, Georgia (AP). - Beth 
Daniel, Patty Sheehan and Amv 
Alcott each fired 2-imder-par 70s oil 
a windy, wet day to remain lodged in 
a three-way deadlock for the lead 

in the 

$200,000 world championship of 
women s golf. p . 

^ B pr wajioug * n. OIldl ^ |WP 
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President P. W. Botha 


Botha's Message 
South Africa 


But he held firmly to his refusal to 
release Nelson Mandela, a leader of 
the outlawed African National Con- 
gress, unless Mr. Mandela re- 
nounces violence. Mr. Mandela in- 
sisted again last week that his re- 
lease be unconditional. 

Black South Africans were dis- 
mayed. Bishop Desmond M. Tutu, 
the Nobel Peace Prize winner, said 
prospects for peaceful change were 
"virtually nir* and that tbe country 
was “on the brink of catastrophe.’* 
Chief Gatsba Buthelezi, the Zulu 
leader who is considered a moder- 
ate. welcomed changes in the pass 
laws but expressed disappointment 
at the refusal to offer black partici- 
pation in the Government. Oliver 
Tambo, the exiled African National 
Congress leader, said “the armed 
'struggle 1 ' would be “stepped up." 

Worldwide pressure for change in 
South Africa has intensified during 
11 months of accelerating violence 
while more than 600 people, the vast 
majority of them black, have been 
killed. Hundreds have been detained 
under a Government emergency or- 
der . Yesterday, more deaths were 
reported and in one of the largest po- 
lice sweeps, more than 150 were de- 
tained. 


Won't Budge 

Disappointing its friends and en- 
raging its enemies, South Africa said 
last week that it was not about to 
change its system. In a speech that 
the Reagan Administration had 
hoped would be conciliatory, Presi- 
dent P.W. Botha rejected demands 
for even a declaration of intent to 
abandon apartheid. 

“I am not prepared," Mr. Botha 
said, “to lead white South Africans 
and other minority groups cm the 
road to abdication and suicide.” 

Speaking to white supporters of his 
National Party In Durban, not far 
from where dozens of nonwhites died 
in violent clashes this month, he 
made clear that South Africa was not 
going beyund'previous offers: some 
of the country's 23 million blacks 
would be given qualified citizenship, 
freehold land rights and an unde- 
fined political forum. 

Mr. Botha also said changes were 
under study in “pass laws" that re- 
strict tbe movement of jural blacks 
cto whit^-dptninated rural areas. He 
indicated that the ■ Governments 
should negotiate with leaders of the ' 


Reflecting nervousness among 
business people, South Africa’s cur- 
rency, the rand, fell to a record low 
against the dollar after the Botha 
speech. Britain and West Germany 
expressed disappointment, Spain 
said the speech was not satisfactory 
and Denmark and Sweden criticized 
It harshly. Australia announced 
plans to invoke economic sanctions. 

The Reagan Administration re- 
acted cautiously. “We hope that the 
steps President Botha has outlined 
will advance the end of apartheid," 
said Robert C. McFariane, the Presi- 
dent's national security adviser, who 
had urged conciliation at a meeting 
11 days ago in Vienna with senior 
South African officials. 

Assistant Secretary of State Ches- 
ter A. Crocker, an architect of the 
Administration's approach, ap- 
pealed for negotiations to end apart- 
heid. “There is tinder in the town- 
ships of South Africa," he warned. 

Mr. Crocker reiterated Adminis- 
tration opposition to sanctions. But 
members of Congress said the Botha 
speech made Senate approval of 
sanctions probable and would make 


it- harder for President. Reagan to 
veto them. Mr. McFariane said Mr. 
so-called homelands and elected 1 Reagan would have to study Mr. 
black leaders, many of whom have Botha's remarks and the legislation 
been rejected by their constituents. before deckling. 
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Keiko Kawakaml, a survivor of the JJt.L. crash, being carried to heliport- 


Looking for the Answers 
In an Aviation Catastrophe 


Tokyo 

r M no other other country do do- 
mestic airlines pack their planes 
the way they do in Japan. Strict 
airport rules limit operating hours, 
so Japanese carriers try to squeeze 
in as many passengers as possible in 
tbe time allowed them: Twelve years 
ago they began to acquire a special 
American-made jumbo jet, tbe Boe- 
ing 747$ R (for short range), rein- 
forced to withstand jolts from fre- 
quent takeoffs and landings and able 
to carry more than 500 passengers. 

Numbers like that; however, can 
mean a horrific death toll if anything' 
goes seriously wrong. 

Last week catastrophe struck one 
of those jumbos on Japan Air Lines 
Flight 123 from Tokyo to Osaka. 
Thirteen minutes after takeoff, while 
flying over Honshu’s southern coast, 
the plane started to pitch out of con- 
trol. For more than 30 minutes it lost 
cabin pressure and altitude, circling 
so aimlessly that at one point the 
pilot asked flight controllers where 

he was. _ 

Finally, far off course. Flight 123. 
plowed Into a mountain 70 miles 
northwest of Tokyo. 

it was the worst single-plane disas- 
ter ever, killing 520 people (the 
previous high was 346 deaths in 1974, 
when a Turkish Airlines DC-10 went 
down outside Paris). 

. Somehow, four passengers sur- 
vived, two women and two girls. One 
survivor, an - off-duty assistant 
jarnser named Yumi Ochiai, told air- 


line officials that she had heard a 
“loud bang somewhere above" her 
seat near the back. The cabin, Mrs. 
Ochiai said, filled with “white air," 
often a sign of rapid deco m pre ss i o n. 

It soon became obvious to investi- 
gators that the vertical stabilizer 
and rudders had disintegrated as the 
747SR was climbing. Only a fraction 
of the fin stayed intact; at least 30 
fragments were found in waters 80 
miles from tbe crash site. 

But why the fin fell apart re- 
mained a question. 

Theories Offered 

The rear right door was at first 
suspected of coming loose; the pilot 
had radioed that it was “broken.” 
But the door was eliminated as a fac- 
tor when it was found to be still at- 
tached to the plane’s body. By 
week's end, attention focused on 
cradcs found all over the rear, bulk- 
head, one possibility being that pres- 
surized cabin air had burst through 
ami blown off part of the tail assem- 
bly. Possible metal fatigue was ex- 
amined, as well as the latent effects 
of a 1978 landing accident that dam- 
aged tile jet's rear underside. 

Definitive answers had to await 
analysis of the voice and flight re- 
corders, which were recovered. 

In the meantime, on the chance 
that structural flaws were at issue, 
the Transport Ministry ordered that 
all 69 remaining Boeing 747 Jets in 
Japan be inspected right away. 

—CLYDE HABERMAN 
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Behind the T ake-Charge 
Mood at Reagan’s Ranch 


By GERALD M. BOYD 


Santa Barbara, Cal if . 

U NPLANNED events sometimes have a 
way of intruding on Presidential vaca- 
tions. Ronald Reagan and the support- 
ing cast he travels with were at his 
ranch near here in 1981 when American fighters 
downed two Soviet-built Libyan warplanes, and,- 
—again in 1963, when Korean Airlines Flight OQ7 
was shot down by-Russian pilots. .. i-l i 
Last week there was an unusually brisic flurry 
by the President’s aides, but there was nothing 
unplanned about it. Many Congressional Demo- 
c rats who were spending their off-duty August 
well to the east of the Santa Ynez Mountains, and 
a few members of the President's Republican 
Party as well, professed to not quite know what to 
make of the unexpected intrusions into their 
vacations. 

For one thing. Donald T. Regan, the White 
House chief of staff, presided over the drafting of 
.battle plans for the fall, when the Administration 
will attempt to whip Congress into shape over 
such matters as spending, trade, taxes and farm 
policy. In particular, suddenly tough-talking 
aides promised, President Reagan would keep 
Democrats away from the Federal Treasury. 
“The President will be prepared to veto,” Lany 
Speakes, the White House spokesman, said at one 
point, “and I would expect, unless Congress toes 


the line on spending, that you mil see a number 
of vetoes this fall." 

Nor was foreign affairs neglected. Mr- Rea- 
gan, whose 23-day stopover on the ranch was 
planned in part to allow him to recuperate from 
cancer surgery, would be devoting considerable 
time to preparing for an upcoming meeting with 
the Soviet leader, Mikhail S. Gorbachev; the 
President, his aides said, planned to set nothing 
less than “an agenda for the future" during the 
talks in Geneva on Nov. 19 and 20. 

Some skeptics, especially those in Democratic 
colors, attributed the flurry to an effort to take 
advantage of the seasonal lull, when even the 
slightest official movement can dominate the 
network evening news shows. 

An August Strategy 

“What you have here is an August strategy in- 
stead of a September strategy," said Christopher 
Matthews, spokesman for the House Speaker, 
Thomas P. O’Neill Jr. “The White House sees 
that every August the President’s poll ratings go 
down because he’s out on the ranch. So this Au- 
gust they are trying to create the impression that 
the President is now cracking the whip." 

On the matter of threatened vetoes, other 
Democrats noted that despite similar threats in 
the past, Mr. Reagan has in fact used his veto au- 
thority infrequently. 

The President's spokesman said he was 
merely doing the public a favor by calling atten- 


tion to the rash of staff planning sessions. "Very 
often in Santa Barbara, you find things escalate 
beyond their importance," Mr. Speakes said. 
“It’s the old cliche of bigger than life. And to 
have a meeting here without having the press in 
and a full explanation of what's in the meeting, I 
think there would be many tales, most of them 
inaccurate, about what happened." 

Mr. Regan, who assumed the top White House 
staff position in February, said the vacation had 
become unusually busy because it was “the first 
time this whole new team has been able to get to- 
gether." The White House had faced “many dis- 
tractions.” he said, with new aides coming 
aboard “as well as a very active legislative pro- 
gram." Aides in new jobs include Dennis 
Thomas, a Presidential assistant and top adviser 
to Mr. -Regan and M. B. Oglesby, the new chief 
Congressional lobbyist. 

Administration officials had raised tbe possi- 
bility of other “August themes," including an at- 
tempt u> improve Mr. Reagan’s standing with 
farmers. Such a campaign would have stressed 
that, thanks to the Reagan Administration, farm- 
ers were beginning to recover from harsh eco- 
nomic difficulties; but it was ruled out, one offi- 
cial said, because the news from the farm belt 
still was not all that good. In his weekly radio ad- 
dress yesterday the President urged his listeners 
to press Congress to free agriculture from “the 
quagmire created by Federal farm programs." 

Officials say a decision was made to highlight 
the depth and vigor of planning for the fall to 
demonstrate that the President's senior advisers 
had taken charge, to respond to suggestions that 
the first months of the term had been a failure be- 
cause they were in over their heads. “One of the 
major things that pushed us was that we felt we 
were getting a bum rap," the official said. In one 
interview session with reporters here, Mr. Regan 
had before him a sheet of "accomplishments" of 
the President's second term. 


Chemical Leak at Union Carbide Undermines Industry's Efforts 


Credibility a Casualty in West Virginia 


BY STUART DIAMOND 


T HE chemical industry suddenly seemed a 
lot more risky last week. Tbe toxic gas 
leak at a Union Carbide plant in Institute, 
W.Va., sending 135 people to the hospital, 
was by no means the most serious American 
chemical accident. But among the public and 
regulators, it clearly produced the most alarm in 
recent memory. 

Something had changed dramatically, both the 
industry and its critics agreed- The long shadow 
of Bhopal, where 2,000 people died last December 
from a unde leak at a Carbide plant in India, had 
made many more Americans sensitive to chemi- 
cal accidents. Even small leaks were prompting 
mayoral press conferences in Charleston, W.Va. 
and news stories nationally. 

What happened, it is generally agreed, was a 
major loss in credibility — one that even chemi- 
cal industry executives said would not be re- 
covered for a long time. That could translate into 
the threat of greater regulation and higher costs 
for the already financially troubled industry. It 
could also mean less public and political support 
for new chemicals and chemical plants or even 
existing ones. 

The industry faces particular criticism be- 
cause the Institute accident occurred amid a 
widely publicized effort by chemical companies 
since the Bhopal accident to add new safety 
equipment and to improve their reputation for re- 
sponsibility. The Carbide plant in Institute was a 
showpiece for those changes: $5 million was 
spent on voluntary improvements there. 

“Here we had a company that coUld not oper- 
ate in a safe fashion even with a public micro- 
scope on it," said Senator Frank R. Lautenberg 
of New Jersey, a state that has many major 
chemical plants. “It casts doubt on the compe- 
tence and credibility of the whole industry.” 
Jon C. Holzman. vice president of the Chemical 
Manufacturers Association, added: vit will be 
difficult for tbe industry, not just for Union Car- 
bide, to recover public trust. It will even hurt 
companies with good safety records." 

The increased public alaim is viewed with bit- 
ter irony by American chemical makers: chemi- 
cal companies now have the best worker safety 
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A mother and her daughters after toxic gas leaked 
from a Union Carbide plant In Institute, W. Va. 


record of any major manufacturing industry, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

On the benefit side, chemicals provide myriad 
products, from plastics to drugs to foodstuffs. 
The chemical involved in the Aug. 9 Institute ac- 
cident, aldicarb oxime, is an ingredient for the 
pesticide Temik, worth millions of dollars to 
farmers in higher yields of potatoes, cotton, 
sugar beats, peanuts and other crops. 

But the industry has not gotten those ideas 
across very well, its executives say. “Many peo- 
ple don't perceive that chemicals provide a bene- 
fit,” said A. Sherburne Hart, Union Carbide's 
vice president of public affairs. "Our products 
don’t come to them as a chemical, but as a shop- 
ping bag or a shirt wrapped from the cleaners." 
As a result, he said, “there is a fear of chemicals 
not related to plant safety." 


For years that fear was checked by the lack of 
a major disaster. Then came the Bhopal acci- 
dent. Suddenly the possibility of much higher risk 
became palpable. In recent months, the chemical 
industry asserted that Bhopal was a unique aber- 
ration and that such a disaster could not happen 
here. That assertion, many industry experts say, 
has been undermined by Union Carbide itself. 

Last Sunday, for instance. Carbide officials 
said that the aldicarb oxide was relatively safe. 

On Monday, however, a Congressional subcom- 
mittee produced a Carbide memo portraying the - 
chemical as very dangerous. On Tuesday it was 
disclosed that the company's new computerized 
emergency response system was not pro- 
grammed for the leaking chemical. 

The industry says it is changing. Chemical 
companies are providing more detailed informa- 
tion to the public about the hazardous substances 
they are making. After the uproar over Carbide's 
20-minute delay in notifying local authorities fol- 
lowing the Aug. 9 accident, chairman Warren M. 
Anderson on Friday said it would notify local 
governments immediately, no matter how small 
the leak. “We’re taking that judgment away" 
from plant supervisors, he said. 

There is a base of support from which the in- 
dustry can build, most authorities agree. This 
past week. West Virginia chemical workers 
paraded in support of Carbide. Mayor Michael 
Roaric, Mayor of nearby Charleston, said the . 
company “provides a healthy number of jobs” 
and suggested that people “deal with the risks of 
the industrial revolution.” 

How severely the industry has been damaged ; 
remains to be seen. The loss of credibility is * 
being compared by critics to that which crippled 
nuclear power after the 1979 accident at Three 
Mile Island. The American chemical industry is 
larger and stronger. But it is facing increasing 
competition from abroad and some experts be- 
lieve it is not invincible. 

“Bhopal and Institute were warning signs.’* 
said A. Karim Ahmed, a biochemist and research 
director of the Natural Resources Defense Coun- 
cil, an environmental law firm. “If they are not 
heeded — and quickly — people are just going to 
become sick of this industry," he said, and the in- 
dustry will not survive, f Love-Hate Feelings in 
‘ Chemical Valley , ' page 2j 
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New Evidence on Bombing of Radicals, New Reticence Among Officials 


Doubts About Police Raid 
T ake Hold in Philadelphia 


By LINDSEY GRUSON 

PHILADELPHIA — Despite the death of 11 people 
and the loss of 61 houses, the public here stood solidly be- 
hind Mayor W. Wilson Goode in the aftermath of the 
siege last May of a house occupied by the radical group 
Move. But in recent weeks, a series of disclosures has 
rocked the Goode administration, raising questions 
about what happened during the assault on the house and 
the subsequent fire that destroyed a neighborhood. 

In the immediate aftermath, the Mayor benefited 
from deep scars etched into the city's memory by an 
earlier confrontation with Move. After a 50-day siege in 
1978, the police stormed another house occupied by the 
group. But the assault went awry. Caught in a deadly 
cross fire, one officer was killed and four officers and 
five firefighters were injured. 

For Philadelphians, the 1978 confrontation was a mu- 
nicipal version of the Iranian hostage crisis— a powerful 
city humbled by a small group of zealots. When the police ' 
once again besieged members of Move in May, they were 
determined that this time the attack would be concluded 
without delay and with a minimum of risk. 

The assault ended without any serious injuries to the 
attacking force. There was little grief for the 11 Move 
members who died after the police bombed their house 
from a helicopter, igniting the worst fire in Philadel- 


phia's history. Mr. Goode, who repeatedly took responsi- 
bility for the bombing and the aftermath, remained one 
of the most popular mayors in the city’s history. 

But the recent disclosures have led some city offi- 
cials to back away from taking responsibility. Individu- 
ally, each piece of information might be dismissed as a 
minor contradiction: together, they have sown doubts 
about the credibility of the official explanations. 

The disclosures began three weeks ago when the fire 
marshall announced that his investigation showed the 
blaze was started by the bomb, which ignited vapors in a 
nearby five-gallon can of gasoline. That conclusion was 
widely expected. Nonetheless, it was a slap in the face of 
city officials, including former Managing t Director Leo 
A. Brooks and Police Commissioner Gregore J. Sambor; 
who had suggested that Move might have set the fire. 
The report also disclosed that the bomb weighed 4.5 
pounds, not 2 pounds as officials had reported earlier. 

Faith in official competence was also strained by a 
report the next day that independent, pathologists had 
found what appeared to be a cartridge in the body or a 
Move member. The finding by the specialists, hired by a 
mayoral commission of inquiry, contradicted (he city 
medical examiner’s office, which had said there were no 
bullets or bullet fragments in the recovered bodies. Fi- 
nally, a plumber and ballistic experts last week identi- 
fied the inch-long, bullet-shaped piece of metal as part of 
a pressure valve used in a steam or water pipe. 
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Workers building foundations last week for new houses 
strayed by Philadelphia fire. 


Perhaps the most damaging disclosure came two 
weeks ago, when James S. White, the city’s current Man- 
aging Director, revealed that the bomb contained C-4, a 
powerful military explosive. The police had categori- 
cally denied that the bomb included the substance. They 
had said it was made entirely from Tovex, a far less po- 
tent mining explosive. 

That discrepancy led District Attorney Edward G. 
RendeN to announce that his office would conduct a pre- 
liminary investigation into possible criminal violations. 


"l The new information, Mr. Rendell 
V said, “for the first time raises the 

J'a possibility that criminal wrongdoing 
CW ■■ .L ; x may have occurred.” He said the in- 
'*■ vestigation would concentrate on 
whether the officer who built the 
& . bomb included the more powerful ex- 

ng&i.ii plosive as part’of a conspiracy, tjpd 

whether senior officials participated 
NMk M. in such a conspiracy. “Ifs ettraordi- 
W$m ■ narily speculative, but entirely possi- 

BB^* 9 *®***^ ble, that any wrongdoing goes beyond 
PB » the individual police officer,” Mr. 

Rendell said. 

H I®"* AH this has added fuel to a grew- 
ing controversy over whether the po- 
lice could have prevented the deaths 
of the people inside the Move house. 
Birdie Africa, one of two people 
known to have escaped from the 
' \ house, has accused the police Of 
shooting at Move members trying to 

flee the fire. The lawyer for the' 13- 

— ^TLncia»«i ptms year-aid boy has hinted that he thinks 

fo rpnlare those de- the P° lice were determined to avenge 
to replace those de- ^ £ o]ence of xm The police have 

, denied these charges. 

in an interview Iasi week near 
the end of a two-hour television show, entitled “Move: 
What Really Happened,” Mayor Goode pointedly 
skipped an opportunity to give Police Commissioner 
Sambor a vote of confidence. Immediately after the 
bombing, Mr. Goode had strongly supported him. 

“Everybody, you know, they stood up (saying), ‘It 
was my responsibility,’ ” former Mayor Frank L. Rizzo 
said in a recent television interview, recalling city offi- 
cials’ statements just after the May 13 siege. "I don't see 
that anymore. I see a flip-flop.” 


Luring High-Tech Jobs With Tax Cuts and Services 


The Industrial Belt Searches for W ays to Retool Its Image 


By STEVEN GREENHOUSE 

CHICAGO — The old manufacturing industries that .. 
powered the economy of the Middle West — industrial - 
machinery, construction and farm equipment, and steel 
— never seemed to recover from the recession of 1981-82. 

As a result, the states of the region are pushing hard to 
attract new businesses and create new jobs. Minnesota 
and Wisconsin have slashed their income tax rates, Iowa 
is giving hefty subsidies to on-the-job training, and Illi- 
nois is launching a $1.3 billion program to rebuild its. 
aging highways and sewers. 

Earlier this month, the National Governors Associa- 
tion issued a report detailing how many states were 
trying to bolster their economies by increasing their role 
in international trade, and states in the Middle West were 
among the leaders in that department. The report indi- 
crled that ailing economies have caused many of the 
once isolationist states to redouble their efforts to in- 
crease foreign trade. 

- Patrick- A. LeSage; president of Forward Wi scons in ; J ~' 
a public-private partnership that- aims to -create jobs,--“, 
saysr “The-Midwest got burnt worse than ahy. other sec-' 
tion of the country. Our losses in manufacturing have 
been a lot larger. That has made us a lot meaner and now 
we’re a lot hungrier than we were five years ago.” 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Illinois 
has lost 324,000 manufacturing jobs since 1979, more than 
any other state. Pennsylvania did second worst of all the 
states, losing 286.900 jobs; Ohio was third, losing 270,000 
jobs, and Michigan was fourth, losing 240.000. 

The industrial and farm belts were also more vulner- 
able to foreign competition than other regions. The 
strong dollar hurt Chicago’s and Cleveland’s blue-collar 
workers by encouraging a flood of steel and machinery 
imports, while cutting into the exports of Iowa’s and Ne- 
braska's grain farmers. 

“Their primary problem,” said William Cheney, 
chief regional economist for Data Resources Inc., an eco-' 
nomics consulting firm, “is that those states are heavily 





dependent on manufacturing, and especially on those in- 
dustries that are least able to deal with low-wage foreign 
competition.” 

But dependence on vulnerable manufacturing has 
not been the region’s only difficulty. “The Midwest has 
had image problems from the business standpoint of high 
wages, a high rate of unionization, high workers compen- 
sation and to some degree higher taxes,” said Paul T. 
Bush, who directed a study of the manufacturing cli- 
mates of the 50 states for Alexander Grant & Company, a 
Chicago-based accounting firm. “When you compared 
those factors to the Southeast or Southwest, this region 
ranked poorly.” Many companies, in deciding where to 
build new plants, chose accordingly. 

The states in the Middle West got the message that if 
they wanted investment they had to do more to attract 
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and keep business. As part of its $1.3 billion Build Illinois 
legislation, for example, the state is setting set up a pro- 
gram of low-interest loans for small business. Then there 
will be a similar plan for large business, a $75 million 
fund to build sewers and roads for new industrial sites, 
and another fund to buy. prepare and sell land to indus- 
try. “We did a lot of research on what companies would 
need in the future," said Michael T. Woelffer, director of 
the Illinois Department of Commerce and Community 
Affairs. “We found a majority of the things dealt with 
costs that government could affect.” 

Iowa, whose unemployment rate has hovered around 
9 percent, has taken a somewhat different approach. On 
July 1. it eliminated several taxes on machinery and 
equipment. The state, hit hard by the depression in farm- 
ing and farm equipment, also gives companies a $732 tax 


credit for each new worker. For new 

a companies, it pays half of an employ- 
ee’s salary for up to a year while the 
employee! is being trained. “Our busi- 
ness climate wasn't competitive with 
- states we compete with,” Jack C. 
Bailey, director of the Iowa Develop- 
ment Commission, conceded. “To 
diverisfy our economy, we had to 
make some adjustments to project a 
i ■ VcJfcvvS?' ’ better business climate.” He said 
* SsSftX that the state’s job training subsidies 
■ • ' were an acknowledgement that Iowa 

‘ * “bad to be more responsive totechno- 

j/jk. logical changes.” 

As for taxes, officials in the Mid- 
JtX ^ le Wesl acknowledge that their 
rates may be higher than in other 
" states. But they say that those taxes 
- ' pay off for business by giving them 

\ _ better roads and utilities, a better- 

“ i \ -educated workforce, and raore parks 

\ frvV \ I’TX -V land other amenities. These are sell- 
itaaMijUl ing points in the interstate competi- 
Mr.iiiim bv j.vn« j<w* tion to attract new business and in- 
dustry. Said Mr. LeSage of Forward Wisconsin. “Com- 
pany officials who put a premium on quality of life, ask, 
‘Is it the type of state where I can get my top engineers to 
move into and find the type of public schools they want . 
for their kids?’ ” • • 

Economic development specialists keep hoping that 
their states’ highly praised educational system will woo 
more high-technology jobs. But so far, with Honeywell 
Inc. and the Control Data Corporation serving as a criti- 
cal mass. Minneapolis— St. Paul has been the only part of 
the region to develop-a large' high-tech corridor. 

: “The Midwest has become more competitive,” said 
Mr. Bush, who directed the business climate study, but 
“it will take a Tew years before we see the effects, and 
that’s because ft usually takes 18 months to two years to 
decide where to locate a plant and to build it.” 
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cartas historical atlas of 

JERUSALEM 

Dan Bahat , 



A fascinating narrative of the 
city’s history. Large format 
(23.5 by 30 cm.), hard cover, 
cloth bound. Successive 
maps of Jerusalem in the Old 
Testament, New Testament, 
Roman Byzantine, Early 
Arab, Crusader, Mameluke, 
Turkish and British Mandate 
times and the city in Modern 
Israel. Photos, plans and 
drawings illustrate the 
outstanding features of each 
period. Carta hardcover. 

PRICE: IS 20,860 
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WIM VAN LEER 

Time of My life 

The story of a wildly varied life, 
this autobiography makes for 
colourful reading about an off- 
beat. eccentric man and family. 


PRICE: IS 18,299 
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STREET PEOPLE 

By He!ga Dudman 

The stories behind the names 
of Israel's main streets. Learn 
about DizengofT, Nordau, 
Tcherriichowsky, George 
Eliot, and many more, in this 
entertaining volume. 
Published by Carla and The 
Jerusalem Post. 200 pages, 
hardcover, illustrated. 


PRICE: IS 15,633 


.The legends and stories of 
Safed originate in the two 
worlds of mysticism and reality, 
which combine to form an in- 
tegral part of the character of 
modern Safed. Wondrous tales 
for which this picturesque 
town is acclaimed. Softcover. 
95 pages, illustrated. 


PRICE: IS 10,913 


A HISTORICAL NOVEL 
ADA AHARONI 


The poignant and gripping 
story of a young Jewish- 
Egyptian woman, based on 
the historical facts of the 
“Second Exodus,” the flight 
Aom Egypt in 1948. 

Hardcover, 138 pages. 


PRICE: IS 16,311 


The acclaimed history of 
Israel's epic stmggle to exist, 
in an absorbing book written 

with the unique insight of the 
author who is now President 
of the State of Israel. Updated 
to include the war in Lebanon. 

Hardcover, 400 pages. 


PRICE: IS 31,149 


To Books: 
The 

Jerusalem 

Post, 

POB 81, 

Jerusalem 

91000 


Please send me the following books 


My cheque is enclosed for 


Name Address 

City ........ .... Code - 

Tel. No 1 

Valid until Sept. 30, 1985 in accordance with July 1 price freeze regulations. 
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Canadians Worry Where the Nunavut Movement Will Stop 
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World 


Gandhi Deals 
With Another 
Trouble Spot 

India celebrated more than Inde- 
pendence Day last week. Less than a 
month after he forged an agreement 
with the dissident Sikhs of the Pun- 
jab, Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
had apparently quieted another long- 
standing conflict. This time, it was a 
dispute in the northeastern state of 
Assam, which has led to thousands of 
deaths in the past six years. 

At the heart of the “Assam agita- 
tion” was the status of hundreds of 
thousands of immigrants, most of 
them Moslems who fled poverty in 
Bangladesh, to the ire of Assam’s 
largely Hindu population. Anger 
boDed over during elections in 1963, 
when an estimated 5,000 people were 
killed. Under last week's accord, 

" new elections are to be held soon, but 
those who arrived after 1965 will not 
be allowed to vote. Immigrants wbo 
arrived after 1971 are to be expelled, 
and “legislative and administrative 
safeguards” were premised, though 
not spelled out, “to protect the cul- 
tural, social and linguistic identity 
and heritage” of the Assamese. The 
Government also promised eco- 
nomic help. 

Assam has a history of 'turbulence 
and insurgency and some questioned 
whether the deportation which, an 
Assamese politician said, would 
total 2.6 million people, might ignite 
further violence. Still, newspapers 
proclaimed the dispute solved, and 
Assam's Governor, Bhishma Narain 
Singh, praised Mr. Gandhi's "wis- 
dom and statemanship." The Prime 
Minister said be hoped that “another 
element of tension will be removed 
and the country will be able to devote 
its attention to development.' 

Noraid Members 
March in Belfast 

Pro-British loyalists called them 
“terror tourists,” and the Irish For- 
eign Minister urged than to leave. 
But 125 American members of the _ 
Irish Northern Aid- Committee cob- ~ 
tinned their visit to Northern Ireland 
last week, marching at the head of a 
nationalist parade in West Belfast to 
the' sound of fifes and drums and 
cheers of support. 

“We are one with you and will 
never desert you,” said Richard 
Lawlor, a lawyer and spokesman for 
the organization. British, Irish and 
American officials contend the aid 
committee raises money for the out- 
lawed Irish Republican Army. No- 
raid says it helps families of nation- 
alist prisoners. 

The parade marked the 1 4th anni- 
versary of the introduction of intern-: 
merit, the practice of imprisonment 
without trial, later abandoned by the 
British in 1976. At last year's march, 
a man was killed by a plastic bulla 
Bred by a police officer after an at- 
tempt to arrest Martin Galvin, a 
New York lawyer who is the Noraid 
publicity director and has been 
barred from Northern Ireland by the 
British. Mr. Galvin attended a public 
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U3. officers carrying remains of 
WLLA.’s in Hanoi last week. 


funeral in Londonderry two weeks 
ago without incident but did not ap- 
pear at the parade last week be- 
cause. Mr. Lawlor said, “we didn't 
want to provide an excuse for anyone 
to say. we provoke violence.” Al- 
though violence did flare in the prov- 
ince during the Noraid visit, police 
officers and soldiers lined the route 
of the Belfast march, a British Army 
helicopter circled overhead and the 
event was peaceful. 

Marcos’s Enemies 
Lose a Round 

In a move that may cause him em- 
barrassment but not likely unem- 
ployment, foes of Philippine Presi- 
dent Ferdinand E. Marcos intro- 
duced a resolution last week calling 
for his impeachment. The charges, 
signed by 56 of the 57 opposition 
members of the National Assembly, 
allege that President Marcos’s wife, 
Imelda, used his “ill-gotten wealth" 
to acquire mansions and estates on 
Long Island and in London and 
Rome, along with two office build- 
ings in Manhattan valued at more 
than $150 million, a six-story East 
Side townhouse and other properties. 

The money, the opponents con- 
tend, came from such abuses of 
power as commodity marketing 
monopolies “placed in the hands of 
trusted cronies" and the confiscation 
of political rivals’ businesses. The 
impeachment resolution also 
charged that Mr. Marcos had vio- 
lated the Philippine Constitution by, 
among other things, naming a broth- 
er-in-law, Benjamin T. Romualdez. 
as Ambassador to the United Stales 
while he was also serving as Gover- 
nor of Leyte. 

The resolution was promptly re- 
jected by the Committee on Justice, 
Human Rights and Good Govern- 
ment, where the ruling New Society 
Movement holds 16 of the 25 seats, 
and seems destined for certain de- 
feat on the parliamentary floor, 
where Marcos supporters have a 
2-to-l majority. The ruling party 
filed its own resolution calling the 
impeachment effort a product of 
“baseless conclusions motivated by 
petty partisan intentions,” but the 
charges may encourage Mr. Marcos 
to move up the 1987 Presidential 
elections to clear the air. 

Hanoi Turns Over 
Remains of 26 

• Vietnam took a step last week to- 
ward improving relations with the 
United States. It turned over the re- 
mains of 26 people who may have 
been among the 2,464 American serv- 
icemen missing when the Vietnam 
war ended in 1974. 

A Vietnamese doctor said that, 
with the help of photographs, the re- 
mains of 20 of the men had been iden- 
tified as Americans. No photographs 
had been available to identify five 
others, he said; the 26th person was 
an ethnic Asian. The remains were 
flown to Honolulu for analysis. Viet- 
nam also turned over identification 
tags and other evidence from six 
other missing servicemen. 

Until last week, Hanoi had re- 
turned remains of only 99 of the men 
missing in action in Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia and Laos. Some American offi- 
cials have suggested that Vietnam is 
holding the remains of 400 others in 
hopes of negotiating concessions 
from the United States. 

Vietnam also indicated last week 
its readiness to talk to a delegation of 
senior American officials in Hanoi 
an Aug.* 28-29. Paul Wolfowitz, an 
Assistant Secretary of State, Rich- 
ard Armitage, an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, and Richard Chil- 
dress, a National Security Council 
aide, are expected to go. Secretary of 
State George P. Shultz recently said 
he wanted to work on clearing up the 
issue of the missing servicemen “as 
promptly and as decisively as possi- 
ble.” The United States has refused 
to establish diplomatic relations 
with Vietnam until the issue of the 
missing servicemen is resolved and 
until Vietnam ends its occupation of 
Cambodia. There has been no dis- 
cernible progress on Cambodia. 

Richard Levine, 
Milt Frendenbeim 
and Henry Gbdger 


Verbatim: On One-Party Rule 

‘The democratic system of government does not have a 
stabilizer to steady the ship against the waves of popular 
demands that want to be satisfied immediately. That is 
why many governments elsewhere roll from left to right 
and right to left every now and then. The absence of a 
stabilizer is a design fault of the democratic system. 

I think a stable system is one where there is a mainstream 
political party representing a broad range of the population. 
And the mainstream is returned all the time. I think that s 
good. And I would not apologize if we ended up in that 
situation in Singapore.' 

Gob Cfvofc Tong 

First Deputy Prime Minister of Singapore, who is thought to be the 
likely successor of Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew 
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It’s Bleak and Barren, 
But Not to the Eskimos 


By CHRISTOPHER S. WREN 

FROBISHER BAY, Northwest Territories — 
An Eskimo homeland may seem a curious goal to 
those who conceive of the Arctic as a frozen 
wasteland. But that is the aim of the Inuit, as 
Canada's 25,000 Eskimos call themselves. 

It is called Nunavut — “our land” in the Inukti- 
tut language they speak. The homeland could tn- ’ 
compass an area much larger than Alaska if all - 
their traditional lands were included. The Cana- 


dian Government has already agreed in principle 
to carve Nunavut out of the Northwest Territo- 
ries and has even set a target of 1987 for its crea- 
tion. Only the details have been intractable. 

Nunavut makes a certain amount of geo- 
graphic sense. The Northwest Territories include 
what was left over after the provinces of southern 
Canada were created. More than 18,000 of the 
territory's 49.000 inhabitants are Eskimos, living 
mostly innhe eastern Arctic; the rest are Dene, 
or Indians, and whites. And even after the gov- 
ernment of the Northwest Territories moved 


from Ottawa to Yellowknife in 1967, Frobisher 
Bay, the largest town in the eastern Arctic, was 
still more than 1,400 miles from the new capital. 
There are only two airline flights a week from 
Yellowknife to Frobisher Bay. as compared with 
nine from Montreal. 1,200 miles lo the souih. 

While other residents of the Northwest Territo- 
ties may view the Federal Government with sus- 
picion. the Eskimos in the eastern Arctic tend to 
feel doubly estranged "The enemy is Yellow, 
knife and Ottawa," said Jim Bell, who works for 
the Nunatsiaq News, Baffin Island’s weekly 
newspaper. “People here feel ignored and misun- 
derstood, particularly by southern Canadians but 
also by Yellowknife." 

Resentments have been fueled by a bureau- 
cratic paternalism. sometimes from Yellowknife 
but more often from Ottawa. Some say white 
civil servants tend to ignore the elders wbo run 
Eskimo society because they hold no formal of- 
fice and may not even speak English. Before the 
white man intruded, the Eskimos lived north of 
the treeline, the Indians south of it. “Geographi- 
cally, culturally and ethnically, there is a unique 
Indian territory and a unique Inuit territory," 
said Ron Mongeau, the executive officer of the 
Baffin Regional Council. “The needs and aspira- 
tions are so different that there is no way a cen- 
tral territorial government can deal with it." 

The Eskimos began pressing for their own 
home more than a decade ago. In 1982. inhabit- 
ants of the eastern Arctic approved by 4 to l a 
proposal to split the Northwest Territories in two, 
with Nunavut in the east. Last February, Ottawa 
gave approval to a tentative boundary worked 
out a month earlier by delegates from both east 
and west. But negotiations stalemated after the 
the Eskimos living along the northwestern Beau- 
fort Sea objected to being left out of the home- 
land. Nor did the Indians and whites in the west 
want a boundary that took away the Beaufort 
Sea, with its oil. and left them with less than a 
third of the Northwest Territories. 

Even if that problem is resolved, others re- 
main. Frobisher Bay, the likeliest capital of 
Nunavut, is even more distant from some com- 
munities in (he central Arctic than is Yellow- 
knife. Government offices could be divided 
among various communities, but this could 
create a costly logistical problem. Beyond this, 
some southern Canadians worry where Nunavut 
could lead. Advocates have developed close rela- 
tions with the Eskimos in Greenland and Alaska 
through an Inuit Circumpolar Conference. 

The Eskimos have assured Ottawa that Nuna- 
vut will be just a territory, and perhaps eventu- 
ally a province. “We’ve tried to find a way to 
place the Nunavut concept within the Canadian 
federal system in a nonthreatening way,” said 
Peter Jull, an adviser to the conference. But the 
idea of a homeland also appeals to the Eskimo 
minorities in Quebec and Labrador. Mark R. 
Gordon, an Eskimo leader in northern Quebec, 
said that “we've limited ourselves to talking 
about an autonomous region in Quebec, although 
we are very eager for Nunavut to be formed." 

Still, the notion of Nunavut may be too far 
along to be dismissed. “People aren’t discour- 
aged by the fact that it’s dragging on for a long 
time," said Aimo Nookiguaq, an Eskimo broad- 
caster. Louis Tapardjuk, who heads the Baffin 
Regional " Inuit Association, says just about 
everyone he knows is still interested. “I guess it's 
up to the politicians to work out the blueprints 
and settle the boundaries,” he said. 
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Fundamentalism Stirring in Malaysia 


By BARABARA CROSS ETTE 

KUALA LUMPUR, Malaysia — With national 
elections expected early next year, political lead- 
ers deplore what they see as the growing influ- 
ence of Islamic fundamentalism on public life. 
The Government has served notice that it will not 
tolerate the trend. "Religious extremism' could 
threaten the very fabric of life and destroy the 
very success that we have achieved thus far,” 
Musa Hi tarn, a Moslem who is Deputy Prime 
Minister and Home Affairs Minister, recently 
told foreign journalists. 

Sectarian revivalism is having profound ef- 
fects, notably in Iran and other Middle Eastern 
countries. Here in Southeast Asia, many Malay- 
sians say it poses immediate and immense chal- 
lenges to their delicately balanced society. At 
risk are racial harmony between Chinese and 
Malays, forged carefully since ethnic riots in 
1969, and policies of “positive discrimination” 
designed to help Malay Moslems overcome eco- 
nomic disadvantages. Beyond that, fundamental- 
ism threatens the open, free-wheeling economy 
and society credited with making Malaysia one 
of the third world's success stories. 

About 50 percent of the 14.8 million people are 
Malay Moslems. Islam is the official religion, but 
freedom of worship is guaranteed — to Bud- 
dhism, Taoism and other faiths of the Chinese 
(about 35 percent of the population), to Indian 
Hindus and Sikhs and to the Christianity brought 
by missionaries in British colonial days. 

Neighboring Indonesia, the world's most popu- 
lous Moslem nation, 'has not given constitutional 
precedence to Islam. Instead it promotes a 
humanistic national creed, Pancasila, as a so- 
cially unifying force. Many Indonesians think 


Malaysians may one day regret their choice, but 
the system has worked under the tolerant form of 
Sunni Islam introduced centuries ago with the 
conversion of JVfaJay sultans. 

Intolerant fundamentalists now threaten the 
equilibrium, officials say. In April, Islamic 
proselytizing and economic policies favoring 
Malays caused a reaction that helped unite Chris- 
tian Chinese and Kadazans, the tribal people of 
Borneo. They upset the Moslem-led government 
there and formed Malaysia's first Christian state 
administration. 

After earlier attempts to mollify Moslem pur- 
ists pressing for Islamic law and practice, the 
Government has been taking a tougher line. 
Prime Minister Mahathir Mohamad now loses no 
opportunity to excoriate extremists. For exam- 
ple, he attacked the use of “antinationalist” Hari 
Raya greeting cards, marking the end of Rama- 
dan, the Moslem month of fasting. People send- 
ing them, be said, “have twisted the interpreta- 
tion of religious verses.” 

‘Love, Happiness, Sin’ 

Mr. Musa, the Home Affairs Minister, ex- 
pressed concern that Moslems would be ex- 
ploited by dormant revolutionaries. "The Com- 
munists just learn to say saalam,” the Moslem 
greeting, “aiid they are in your house,” he said. 
Several Islamic extremists have been detained 
under the Internal Security Act, Mr. Musa said. 
"Communists, racialists, religious extremists 
demand a very, very determined action on our 
part,” he said. “In a multireligious, multiracial 
society like ours, we just say: 'No nonsense al- 
lowed!’" 

Equally important, Mr. Musa added, is a cam- 
paign to demonstrate to fundamentalists, many 
of them young people, that Islam is vital and 
adaptable, with no need to reject progress and so- 


cial liberalism. As Malaysian dancers in colorful 
garments entertained his dinner guests. Mr. 
Musa said he was encouraging folk arts and ask- 
ing national television to show the popular, even 
risque, sides of Islamic culture in countries such 
as Egypt and Tunisia. “1 want them to know 
there can be happiness, love. . . sin!" he said. 

Inability to cope with change underlies Islamic 
extremism and the lure of leftism, he says, and is 
also partly responsible for Malaysia’s growing 
difficulties with drug addiction. “When you have 
to find a means of escapism, there are all sorts of 
options open to you, " he said. “You can just close 
yourself in,” he added, drawing an imaginery 
chador over his head, "and say: ’The whole 
world is not mine.' because you cannot cope with 
it. You adopt a very belligerent anti -Establish- 
ment attitude — ‘religious.’ whereas the actual 
religion does not teach you to be like that.” 

So sensitive is the subject in Kuala Lumpur 
that when reports of most of Mr. Musa's remarks 
to the foreign correspondents appeared in local 
newspapers, his comments on Islam were omit- 
ted. And last year, the New York Philharmonic 
canceled a concert in Malaysia after the authori- 
ties. presumably fearful of fundamentalist 
wrath, objected to a scheduled performance of 
Ernest Bloch's “Shlomo, a Hebrew Rhapsody.” 

Mr. Musa, who has a graduate degree in inter- 
national affairs from Britian’s Sussex Universi- 
ty. said he was aware that steps Malaysia might 
take to control religious extremism could seem 
"undemocratic" in the West. “It is an irony in 
the political world,” he said, “that the antidemo- 
cratic forces would always try to appeal to demo- 
cratic principles to succeed. They would be the 
first to be critical of such so-called suppressive 
laws. But whenever they have the chance to be in 
power, my God. they go much further than that.” 
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Cholera Is Widespread in Africa , but Some Nations Don’t Admit It 


An Ancient 

Disease 

Advances 

By CLIFFORD D. MAY 

KHARTOUM, the Sudan — In Ethiopia, the author- 
ized term is “acute diarrhea.” in the Sudan, the favored 
euphemism is “severe gastroenteritis.'' Western physi- 
cians and medical workers say, however, that there is no 
longer any doubt that the disease that has spread across 
the Horn of Africa in the last nine months is cholera. 

They are particularly worried because it has 
reached at least three important urban centers, Addis 
Ababa, Khartoum and Port Sudan, cities with large slum 
areas, where the bacterial illness, which spreads mainly 
through water and food contaminated by feces, is likely 
to be difficult to cot tain. 

Thousands of Ethiopians and Sudanese are believed 
to have died of cholera this year. Children have been the 
chief victims. “It seems that 50 percent of the kids who 
get it die,” said Samir Sanad Basta, the Unicef repre- 
sentative in the Sudan. “Perhaps that’s because they 
have been so badly weakened by malnutrition.” 

Cholera is an ancient disease, associated with pov- 
erty, filth and ignorance, and linked in the popular imagi- 
nation with other dreaded killers such as bubonic plague 
and smallpox. In possibly the worst cholera epidemic on 
record, ooe million people are thought to have died in 
Russia in 1848. Cholera strikes suddenly and advances 
swiftly. An untreated victim may die within hours, of 
dehydration caused by diarrhea and vomiting. Others 
cany and spread the disease while exhibiting no symp- 
toms. Last weekend, the United Nations Disaster Relief 
Agency reported that in Mali, a famine-stricken West Af- 
rican country, 500 of an estimated 2,500 cholera victims 
have died this year. 

However, with prompt public health and medical re- 
sponses, a cholera epidemic no longer necessarily brings 
high death tofts. Patients can be saved if body fluids are 
replaced intravenously and antibiotics are administered. 
In South Africa, 2,742 casks were reported to the World 
Health Organization up to Aug. 2, but only four people 
had died from the disease. 

W.H.O. says cholera is now present in 12 African 
countries including two of Ethiopia’s neighbors, Djibouti 
and Somalia, and in Burkina Faso, Cameroon, Burundi. 
Equatorial Guinea. Kenya, Mali. Mauritania, Mozam- 
bique, South Africa and Tanzania. (Experts say the dis- 
ease also is a problem in Bangladesh, parts of China. 
India, Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Thailand 
and Vietnam.) 

Officials of the World Health Organization claim to 
know nothing of cholera in Ethiopia and the Sudan, re- 
flecting a provision in the organization's charter: Unless 
a government formally reports an outbreak, W.H.O. does 
not acknowledge its existence. In Khartoum last week., 
relief agencies met to discuss measures to combat the 
cholera epidemic. Officials of W.H.O. and the Sudanese 
Minister of Health did not attend. “It’s a scandal, ” a sen- 
to r reli ef agency offtea! said: “They refuse to even talk 
about it.” 

- Many aid workers in Ethiopia and the Sudan are also “ 



reluctant to discuss cholera openly for fear of govern- 
mental retaliation. “It’s a real dilemma,” one said. 
“We're caught between the necessity not to get kicked 
out and the insistence of the public in the U.S. and Europe 
who want us to be more forthright.” But some aid agen- 
cies have spoken up or have at least named the disease in 
nonconfidentiai reports and documents. They include the 
French voluntary agency. Doctors Without Borders, the 
International Committee of the Red Cross, the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, and Care. The Federal Center 
for Disease Control in Atlanta has also determined that 
cholera is spreading in the Horn of Africa. “We know 
cholera is there," said Billy Griggs, a C.D.C. expert. 
“But there is no mechanism for compiling data on how 
many cases there are or at what rate it's spreading. Only 
W.H.O. could do that.” 

Cholera began to show up in December at the famine 
relief camp in Asayita, in eastern Ethiopia. It spread 
east to Djibouti and Somalia and west to other Ethiopian 
camps and later appeared in parts of southern Ethidpia 
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and in the northern regioiis of Tigre and Eritrea. Travel- 
ers returning from rebel-controlled areas of Tigre tell of 
victims lying on hillsides to provide rudimentary drain- 
age for diarrhea, with intravenous units suspended from 
tree limbs to hold tubes connected to their arms. 

Antibiotics for Pilgrims 

Refugees.from Ethiopia carried cholera into camps 
in eastern Sudan, where relief workers have now brought 
it more or less under control. Little is known about the 
situation in nearby villages. Until recently, cholera was 
rarely seen in the cities, but in tbe last month, hospitals ■ 
in Addis Ababa, Khartoum and Port Sudan have become 
crowded with cases. In Addis, hastily erectecf tents and 
metal sheds are serving as isolation units. In Khartoum. 
Moslems boarding planes for the pilgrimage to Mecca 
are being given the antibiotic tetracycline as a precau- 
tion. In Port Sudan, the central market has been closed to 
prevent further transmissions. 
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problem? “That's not for me to answer,” said Gtno Levi, 
a W.H.O- spokesman in Geneva. Sudanese and Ethiopian 
officials are equally unresponsive. One reason may be 
fear of losing customers for exports. In fact, experts say, 
it is unlikely that cholera has ever been transmitted by 
East African products such as coffee, cotton and hides. 
Others speculate that governments want to avoid tbe 
image of squalor that cholera suggests and the limita- 
tions that acknowledgement of an epidemic imposes. 
Population movement would be restricted, interfering 
with Ethiopia’s resettlement plans for one million people 
from the north, “Cholera doesn’t need .to be quite so 
devastating if it is approached rationally and sensibly,” 
said Dr. A -D. Brandi ing-Bennet. a Nairobi-based physi- 
cian who has worked with the disease in Africa and Asia. 
“Tbe fatal error is not to admit it” is present. 

Health workers predict that the fatality total will in- 
deed be large. “By the end of- the year, we can expect 
5,000 to 10,000 dead in this country alone,” said Dr. Didier 

•- Patter Unicef 's emergency officer in 'the Sudan. 
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Pope’s Itinerary Takes Him to Strongholds of Animism 


In Much of Africa, Spirits Are Still Thought to Pull the Strings 


By EJ. DIONNE Jr. 


BAMENDA. Cameroon — It was a toss-up over 
whose God bad done the work, but it seemed clear that 
Someone was on the job. 

When Pope John Paul II arrived Monday for a brief 
visit in this city 150 miles inland from the Gulf of Guinea, 
the rain was coming down hard and there seemed little 
likelihood that it would stop. “I’ve been working here all 
week," said Emmanuel Ngwayi, a technician for Camer- 
oon radio, “and it’s been raining every day.” 

But just as the Pope’s mass began, the rain halted. 
For a little while during the ceremony, the sun even 
peeked out from behind the clouds. The Pope proceeded 
with the service, waved goodbye, whisked off in his jet 
and the rain started up again. 

Martin Nkerangu, a reporter for the Cameroon Trib- 
une, was not the least bit surprised. Only a week before, 
the region’s “rain doctors,” the animist priests who con- 
cern themselves with controlling the weather, promised 
him that it would not rain during the Pope’s mass. When 
the rain let up, he came running over to a Western report- 
er, pointed to the skies and let out a triumphant. “Look! 
Look!” 

Intense Spirituality 

“I know there are people who can stop the rain from 
falling,” said Mr. Ngwayi, the radio technician. "I 
firmly believe that.” 

The story offers many clues about the religious situa- 
tion John Paul has confronted the last 10 days in Africa. 
■The most important is the intense spirituality of this con- 
tinent, where people are far more inclined to incorporeal 
explanations than to believe in accidents of man or na- 
ture. With all varieties of Christians and Moslems com- 
peting with the traditional local faiths, Africa is a kind of 
spiritual supermarket. Many Africans pick and choose 
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freely among aspects of the various 
beliefs. 

Mr. Ngwayi and Mr. Nkemngu 
are Roman Catholics, and part of the 
country's educated class. Yet neither 
would think of giving up entirely the . 
traditional faiths. Scores of Chris- 
tians and Moslems of all classes 
across black Africa will return to- 
their village priests at times of sick- 
ness, carry traditional good luck 
charms and make regular offerings 
to their ancestors. 

In short, animism, the word 
given by outsiders to tribal religions, 
is alive and well. Of the six black Af- 
rican countries the Pope has visited, 
animism is the majority faith in four, 
according to Vatican estimates: 

Togo (64 percent), the Ivory Coast 
(63), the Central African Republic 
(70) and Kenya (58). In Cameroon 
and Zaire, animism accounts respec- 
tively for 40 and 45 percent of the 
population. And in all six countries, 
there are many who practice ani- 
mism alongside something else. 

To define animism is to enter a 
world of tribal beliefs that have much 
in common yet many distinctive 
-characteristics. Horace W. Pitkin, a 
political secretary at the American 
Embassy in Cameroon, ■ has been 
struggling with the problem and 
came up with the following: “Ani- 
mism," he said. Vis any set of beliefs 
we can’t label otherwise.” 

In the absence of a world council 
of animists, that may be the best defi- 
nition available. 

A hundred languages or more 
have a word for “God,” and each 
word can connote a slightly different 
sense of who God is. But many ani- 
mists, and Christians who retain ties 
to animism, argue that, whatever 
their differences, the various faiths 
acknowledge a supreme being. In * 

Togo, one tribe’s word for God, 

“Yehwe,” is mysteriously close to the Hebrew word for 
the one God, “Yahweh.” A group of animist priests in 
Togoville offered a prayer asking that "the great God 
creator, transcendant and omnipresent,” send His bless- 
ings upon the Pope. Most Christians, Jews and Moslems 
could be comfortable with that. 

Yet there are also many “gods” in the animist faiths, 
and much more. One dictionary definition of animism 
holds that it sees' spirits in all living things, including 
plants and animals. 

When a snake appeared in a shrine in Togoville 
where the Pope was to appear, that was taken as a good 
sign, according to a local missionary, since the people of 
the area venerate snakes. Alligators play a key role in 
many faiths, loo. 

Seeing More in Nature 

And then there are the trees. Some better-educated 
Africans bridle at the notion that the traditional faiths 
“worship trees.” “They don’t." said Augustin Ndi, a 
Catholic seminarian who vigorously defends the tradi- 
tional faiths. "They will see a tree in a village that is the 
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most extraordinary, better than all the other trees. And 
they will say that God is in that tree. It serves as a sym- 
bol. They offer sacrifices to the tree as a way of offering 
sacrifices to God." Yet it i$ clear that animists tend to 
see more in nature than others. 

The best-known aspects of animism outside Africa 
are probably the most spectacular — and, for many 
Westerners, the most difficult to accept. Near the airport 
where the Pope landed in Lom6, Togo,- a group of Aril- 
mists were practicing an elaborate ritual that involved 
cutting a puppy with a knife and allowing its blood to flow 
onto a totem known as a “legba." According to tradition, 
the legba needed the dog’s blood as a sacrifice. It was an 
unseemly sight for lovers of puppies. 

But John Ncharai, an official of the Ministry of Infor- 
mation in Cameroon's northwest province, argued that 
ritual sacrifice has been part of the rites of tribal faiths 
around the world for centuries, “ft’s the same as in the 
Old Testament,” Mr. Nchami argued, “where you used a 
ram for sacrifice." 

The Old Testament analogy suits Christian mission 
a ries. If Christianity at its beginning grew from Judiasni 


and sought to absorb aspects of other faiths, so it has be- 
heved for the last hundred years that it could do the same 
with African religious tradition. 

In some cases it succeeds. Sister Marie Mouchet, a 
missionary in northern Togo, said that the tribal funeral 
servire is so dose to the Catholic one that the local clergy 
have been able to adopt it almost whole. Baptism is easy 
too. "Water is an almost universal symbol of life ” she 
said. 

But there are limits, as the Pope has been saying, not 

only on issues such as polygamy and a married priest- 
hood but also on some tribal conceptions of God “Some 
tribal gods can be almost evil, jealous for sacrifice and 
quick to punishment," said Michael Niba, a Cameroo- 
nian "Catholic seminarian. “That’s not the Christian 
Goa. 

Some Catholic leaders also frown on certain jrrue- 
some aspects of the tribal religions. And Bishop Cor- 
nelius Esua of Kumbo. Cameroon, said that he often diL 
couraged his followers from seeing Uk MtttaSl teSl 
ere. “ I tell them to go to the doctor . when th^reSdc^e 
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Shoes That Sell - Made in America The 


By FOX BUTTERFIELD 

I N fashion-conscious Milan, teen- 
age gangs have found a new tar- 
get, an Italian newspaper re- 
ported recently. Instead of robbing 
people for money, the hoodlums strip 
them of their shoes — Timberland 
shoes, to be precise, made in the 
UJ.A. 

The story made Herman Swartz 
and his brother Sidney, the owners of 
the Timber! and Company, in Ports- 
mouth, N.H., laugh. It confirmed re- 
ports they had been getting from 
stores in New York that pilots and 
stewardesses from Alitalia, the Ital- 
ian airline, were buying 40 to 50 pairs 
apiece of Tiniberland shoes and boots 
to sell at home for a profit In the 
fashion and shoe capital of the world, 
it seems, Timberland footwear has 
become the new status symbol. 

Timber! and’s expected sales of $75 
million this year — and its success in 
exporting its nigged outdoor look to 
Europe, where it expects to make 25 
percent of its sales this year — are in 
sharp contrast to the decimation in 
most of the United States shoe Indus- , 
try, which complains that the flood of 


wear, and, perhaps most Important, 
spent lavishly on advertising and 
marketing to create a strong brand 
name and carve out a market niche. 

"What we did goes against the men- 
tality of the shoe business," related 
. Herman Swartz, an affable 58-year- 
old whose father emigrated from 
Russia in 1918 and started out as a 
stitcher in a Boston shoe factory. "It 
was always make a buck fast and 
squirrel it away, because a good year 
will be followed by a bad year." 

So far, the three companies seem 
well primed for long-term success. 

But it is not unheard of for shoe com- ^ 
passes to find a niche and soar, only to 
plunge to earth when consumer 
trends shift Nike, for one, rode high 
on athletic shoes for about a decade 
and then saw its earning plummet 
almost 30 percent in 1984, when 
casual leather shoes became the 
rage. 

Moreo v er, while the imports that 
have hobbled many other domestic 
shoe producers have barely touched 
Timberland, Rockport and Reebok, 
they are not yet entirely safe. By 
Sept. 1, President Reagan must rule 
an a proposal made by the Govern- 
ment’s Internationa] Trade Commls- 


. Army-Navy stores (as well as to L. L. 
Bean, which marketed them under 
theL. L. Bean name) and advertising 
occasionally In hunting and outdoor 
magazines. But then Leonard Kan- 
zer, president of Marvin & Leonard 
Advertising in Boston, "told us we 
were doing everything wrong," Her- 
man Swartz said. 

He told them to market their boot 
as a fashion Item for affluent urban 
backpackers. Advertise it in the New 
Yorker, he urged. Sell it in Saks and 
Bloom Ingdale’s. Raise the price 

above the competition’s — and use 

the money to pay for advertising. 

The brothers spent weeks agonizing 
over the decision. But finally they 
took the leap. The new Marvin & 
Leonard ads featured a cast of back- 
woods characters — a family of 
moonshiners, for example — and 
closed with the sentiment: "A whole 
line of fine leather boots that cost 
plenty, and should.” 

The success of the boots saved the 
company. For what the brothers had 
not foreseen was that Just as their 
new boots caught on rapidly, their old 
unlabeled shoe business would col- 
lapse under the onslaught of cheap 
imports. 


company started spending what Mr. 
Fireman calls "real money" to ad- 
vertise it. (Until then, he says, “we 
didn't have any to spend. ”) But it was 
"word of mouth," he insisted, “that 
was the biggest single thing that hap- 
pened to us.” 

Whatever it was, the Freestyle, a 
terry cloth-lined soft leather shoe that 
comes in two versions, below the 
ankle or covering the ankle, has taken 
orf. The model, which costs about S38 
to $55, depending on the style, has 
been wildly popular in cities like New 
York, where tt Is the best-selling 

workout shoe at the Athlete’s Foot 
chain and at other athletic shoe 
stores. 


Rockport 





low-priced foreign imports has forced 
it to close two-thirds of its factories 
since 1970. Those imports now ac- 
count for about 77 percent of the shoes 
sold in the United States. 

But Timberland is not the only ro- 
bust survivor. The Rockport Compa- 
ny. a privately held company in Marl- 
borough, Mass., and Reebok Interna- 
tional, In Avan, Mass., which went 
public in late July, have done equally 
well, if not better. 

Rockport, which was started with 
Just $25,000 in 1972, expects sales to 
top $60 million this year — and, 
thanks to the success of its light- 
weight walking shoe, it is projecting 
sales of $90 million to $100 million in 
1986. “We could ship more if we had 
the shoes,” said Bruce Katz, the com- 
pany’s 38-year-old president. 

, Reebok, on the heels of its enor- 
mously popular Freestyle aerobic 
shoe, has grown from sales of Just $1-3 
million in 1981 to revenues that are 
projected to reach $200 million this 
year. The only one of the three com- 
panies whose earnings are public, 
Reebok registered a loss in 1981 but is 
expected by analysts to earn more 
than $20 million this year. 

What the Swartz brothers, Mr. Katz 
and Reebok's president, Paul Fire- 
man, have in common has been a 
willingness to apply sophisticated 
planning techniques in an industry 
that has been characterized by a day- 
to-day approach. Ail three invested 
heavily in the design of their foot- 


sion to institute sweeping Import re- 
strictions. If be does impose quotas — 
and no one is sure that he will not — 
all three companies will be affected. 
Timberland may face retaliation in 
Europe. And Rockport and Reebok, 
both with sizable overseas production 
operations, may find their own shoes 
subject to quotas. 


In 1955, when the Sw ar tzes joined 
the family shoe factory, then known 
as the Ablngton Shoe Company, it 
made inexpensive, unlabeled leather 
shoes for major retailers. The soles 
were hand-stitched to the leather up- 
pers, an expensive and dying art. 

Is the early 197D’s, in an effort to 
cult costs, the Swartzes switched to in- 
jection molding, a technique that 
chemically bonds the rubber sole to 
the leather without stitching. In the 
process, they discovered that without 
the stitching holes, the shoes were, 
more wate r proof. They then per- 
suaded their father, who had retired, 
to come back and design a big leather 
waterproof boot 

The Swartz brothers set up a sub- 
sidiary to make the new boots in 1973, 
and searched for a brand name. A 
neighbor suggested the name Tim- 
berland and designed the emblem 
they still use, a circle with a multi- 
branched tree. 

The next step marked a revolution. 
They had been selling their boots in 


Timberland’s boots, priced at $80 to 
$150, are now made In a factory the 
company owns in Tennessee, where 
the Swartzes plan to open another 
plant later this year. Its line of casual 
shoes, including a rival to the Sperry 
Top-Sider boat shoe, are turned out at 
a factory Its leases in Puerto Rico. 

Reebok ~ 

It was Mr. Fireman’s Idea of de- 
signing a shoe specifically for aerob- 
ics, a sport until then without its own 
footwear, that moved the company 
into the sho e industry limelight. Sur- 
prisingly , he had only been in the shoe 
business for a few years when the 
idea hit Mm. 

As he tellsit, he was distributing 
sporting supplies for B. C. Recrea- 
tional Industries in Braintree, Mass., 
in 1979, and was looking for other 
work. He headed for the National 
Sporting Goods show in Chicago and 
“literally walked the aisles, looking 
for oppo r t un ities in small compa- 
nies." 

Mr. Fireman comes from Brock- 
ton, Mass., once a major center for 
shoe producers, and Ms grandfather 
was in the shoe business. So perhaps 
it was inevitable that he was drawn to 
the display of shoes made by a little- 
known British track shoe manufac- 
turer — Reebok International. 

In 1982, Reebok introduced its Free- 
style aerobics model at a New York 
Sporting Goods show. A year later the 


INVESTING / John C. Boland 


A Down-Home Analyst Looks Abroad 


gf^ QME of the nation's most successful stock 
Mlfc pickers have settled for from Wall Street's in- 
dustiy-specialist pigeonholes, in search of re- 
gional firms that will allow them the freedom to 
search out "special situations.*’ One of these invest- 
ment expatriates is Richard M. Lilly, a 38-year-old 
securities analyst with Raymond, James & Associ- 
ates Inc., a SL Petersburg, Fla., brokerage house. 

“I’m free to do the job as I feel,”-Mr. Lilly said of 
the latitude afforded him. "Investment selection is 
not influenced by anything but opportunity.” 

Mr. Lilly has had Ms share of clunkers. Two 
years ago, he was enthusiastic about the.prospects 
for a financial software package being developed 
by the Computer Usage Company, a small San 
Francisco-based concern. But the company ran out 
of money before completing the package, and stock 
that Mr. Lilly had recommended at $13 a share sank 
last January to 75 cents, as Computer Usage filed 
under Chapter 11 of the bankruptcy code. 

But Mr. Lilly has wot more than he has lost. 
Among his institutional admirers is John Temple- 
ton of the multibilHon-doIlar Templeton group of 
funds. 

Mr. Lilly was an early bull on Circuit City Stores 
Inc., in which Mr. Templeton's funds took a 10 per- 
cent position. In addition to Circuit City, a retail 
electronics company whose stock over the last 
three years has soared ,twentyfold, Mr. Lilly has 
recommended Ellman’s Inc. (catalogue show- 
rooms), the Sensormatic Electronics Corporation 
(merchandise security). Lifetime Communities 
Inc. (Florida teal estate), and a dutch of real es- 
tate investment trusts and gas transmission com- 
panies. Some of his picks have risen tenfold or more 
over a period of years, and more than a few have 
been taken over, including, most recently, Ell- 
man’s, at nearly twice its market price. 

Mr. Lilly, a Bostonian who spent a couple of years 
- with Standard A Poor’s in New York before moving 
South in the early 1970's, is the first to say that his 
companies tend to be off the beaten path, "They 
tend to trade in a marketplace of their own, largely 
immune to economic vicissitudes and Wall Street's 
emotions,” he said. . 

Mr.: Lilly’s latest finds tend tofit this mold. Here- 
turned from a recent visit to Israel with a large 
dose of enthusiasm* for a batch of Israeli technology 
companies he believes may help turn the inflation- 
wracked Israeli economy around by the 1990‘s. 

“Last year Israel had a $5 billion trade deficit," 
he said. “High tech and agricultural exports could 
create a surplus by the early 1990’s. There is a very 

. • JofmC. Boland Writes on finance from Baltimore. 


positive inflow of capital. International companies 
are investing more than $1 bQlioo a year, half in 
high technology.” Mr. Lilly estimates Israel's high- 
tech exports will rise to $1^5 billion this year, from 
$1-5 billion in 1964 and only $400 million in' 1980. 

Whether or not the growth is enough to mend Is- 
rael's woes, Mr. Lilly argues that it will help a num- 
ber of the companies that benefit from Israeli engi- 
neering, m a n u fa cturing and tax treatment, whfle 
reaping sales in dollars and other hard currencies. 

H IS favorite vehicle is Elron Electronic Indus- 
tries. a 23-year-okl holding company with 
major interests in four high-tech concerns. 
Mr. Lilly values Elron's principal investments, 
plus free cash and a “modest" valuation on some 
venture capital operations, at roughly $17 a share, 
or 80 percent more than the holding company’s re- 
cent market price of $9.50. Elron and the four public 
companies in which it has major i nv est m ents trade 
In the United States, all but one over-the-counter. 
On top of its tangible assets, Mr. Lilly said that 
Elron has the “ability to spawn new and interesting 
companies," a quality harder to price but signifi- 
cant for the future. He likens Elron to the old Amer- 
ican Research and Development, a popular 1960’s 
Investment company that gave birth to the pbe- 
* nomenally successful Digital Equipment Corpora- 
tion. 

Elron’s main {days are a OBJ pe r cent Interest in 
Elbtt Computers Ltd,, 34.2 percent of Flbronlcs In- 
ternational Inc., 42 2 percent of Optrotech Ltd., and 
29.7 percent of Elsdnt Ltd. 

Elbit, the largest of the companies, is the leading 
Israeli manufacturer of computer-based systems 
for weapons delivery and navigation, tank fire con- 
trol, and integrated command, control and com- 
munications — a “hybrid," he noted, whose tech- 
nology is comparable to parts of such well-regarded 
American companies as the Loral Corporation, 
E-Systems and Sanders Associates. While Elbit is 
the most heavily depende n t on Israeli sales (about 
45 percent of its backlog), Mr. Lilly notes that the 
concern’s business is ail dollar-denorainated, giv- 
ing it little exposure to the Israeli economy. At 
$9 JO, within a point and a half of its 52-week low, 
the stock last week was trading at 6.7 times 1984 
earnings of $1.42 a share. That was Jess than half 
the average multiple accorded similar American 
contractors. 

Fibronlcs, based in Hyannis, Mass., has been 
fetching a 52-week high of $17 on bullish views oi the I 
fiber optics market- The company has established 
Itself in data transmission and distribution. * 
Optrotech, at $13. has created optical systems 


driven by artificial intelligence, for automated pro- 
duction and inspection of printed circuit boards. 

Elscint, which trades on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, has been hardest hit (down to $4 from a 
1983 peak of $28.75) and has been the biggest depres- 
sant on Elron, paring $11 from the holding compa- 
ny's asset value and chopping its fiscal year 1985 
earnings by 96 cents a share. The maker of diagnos- 
tic imaging systems has beat posting large losses 
under competitive pressures and changes in Medi- 
care reimbursement policy. 

N OTING that those four entities could account 
for nearly 15 percent of Israel's high-tech ex- 
ports this year, Mr. Lilly likes the package 
that investors get at a discount through Elron Elec- 
tronic. In the fiscal year that ended in March, Elron 
cleared only 9 cents a share from operations (in- 
vestment gains and an accounting change lifted 
final net to 50 cents). But given Elbit's growing 
backlog and hopes that Elscint’s losses will shrink, 
Mr. Lilly is looking for Elron Electronic Industries 
to earn 51.20 from operations this year and $1.63 in 
the fiscal year 1987, before any Investment gains. 

Mr. Lilly and Ms associate, Andrew J. Swenson, 

, have also turned up bullish cases for a number of 
depressed American technology issues. Among 
them, all traded over-the-counter, are: 
qAuxton Computer Enterprises — around $7, 
down from an $18 peak— which markets two soft- 
ware packages to improve telephone company 
operations. Revenues totaled 523.9 million last 
year, and Mr. Lilly looks for growth to 540 million 
next year and $200 million in five to six years. 

q Computer Language Research Inc., at $8.25, 
“one of our favorite companies," he says. It has one 
very profitable business providing on-line assist- 
ance to tax accountants and another line that has 
been “bleeding the company but is coming of age,’’ 
Mr. Lilly said: a data base enabling companies to 
print all their business forms In-house. 

aComputone Systems Inc., a value-added re- 
tailer of microcomputers. 

SThe Ragen Corporation, developer of a docu- 
ment storage system. 

As for the market in general, Mr. Lilly is a raging 
bull, although his reputation Is for picking stocks, 
not trends. But he is looking fora decade or more of 
low inflation (below 4 percent annually) — which, 
he says, should bode well for the stock market. He 
sees declining energy prices now that OPEC's laid 
has weakened, a continuing decline in agricultural 
commodity prices, and gains in productivity com- 
bined with little upward pressure on wages. 


Economy 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Economy Stumbles 
Early in the 2d Half 


Like Timberland, Rockport will not 
disclose its earnings. But Mr. Katz in- 
sists that “we've made a profit every 
year since we started in 1972 and have 
financed our growth out of profits.” 

Bruce Katz and his father, Saul 
Katz, began the company after their 
family’s old factories, which had 
made inexpensive un labeled footwear 
like the Swartzes did, had been put 
out of business by cheaper imports. 
The younger Mr. Katz came up with 
the idea of blending the comfort of 
running shoes with the styling of 
traditional footwear. 

“We believed that with the advent 
of running shoes there was a new 
standard by which people would 
measure their shoes — comfort,” he 
recalled, adding: "We made a com- 
mitment to ourselves to make the 
most comfortable shoe possible, with- 
out worrying much about cost” 

Indeed, Rockport last year spent $1 
million on medical and design re- 
search, according to Mr. Katz. 

Janies Rippe, medical director of 
the University of Massachusetts 
Medical School’s Center for Health, 
Fitness and Human Performance, 
has signed on with Rockport as a con- 
sultant. He is giving the company ac- 
cess to the results of his studies on the 
effects of walking as an aerobic exer- 
cise. The school’s Biomechanical Re- 
search Laboratory is conducting 
studies for the company on the biome- 
chanics of walking. Rockport uses the 
finds to modify its shoes and develop 
new models. 

Rockport is trying to make walking 
— the activity for which its shoes are 
designed — the latest craze. 

Rockport is spending another $1 
million this year on advertising, 
walking books and special events — 
for example, the company is backing 
an 11,600-miIe trek around all 50 
states by Robert J. Sweet gall, the 
Johnny Appleseed of walking, dnd is 
selling Mr. Sweetgall’s book, “Fit- 
ness Walking,” at a discount to its 
1,800 to 2.000 shoe retailers. 

The company has already grown 
large enough to support a staff of 200 
people. Now Mr. Katz is trying to pick 
his employees’ brains for ideas on 
how to grow even faster. He has 
rented a 20-room beachfront chateau 
in Newport, R.I., complete with 
French antiques, for the summer. 
Mr. Katz is spending much of his 
summer commuting between the 
company’s headquarters in Marl- 
boro, Mass., and "Camp Newport,” • 
as he dubbed the chateau. Each em- 
ployee will get at least two workdays 
with him at Camp Newport, for vaca- 
tion and brainstorming sessions. 


Tbe economy faltered again, in- 
creasing worries that second-half 
growth will not be nearly enough to 
cancel out the near-stagnant first 
half. Despite Reagan Administration 
insistence that full-year growth will 
be 4 percent, some analysts are al- 
ready revising downward their pre- 
dictions. The latest indicators seem 
to bear them out: Retail sales, which 
helped carry the earlier recovery, 
were up a scant four-tenths of 1 per- 
cent in July. Business sales in June 
plunged 2.1 percent, and Inventories 
rose four-tenths of 1 percent, pushing 
the inventory-to-sales ratio up to 1.38. 

Factory output rose just two-tenths 
of l percent in July, and factory use 
was unchanged for the fourth month 
at 80J percent of capacity. Housing 
starts dropped 2.4 percent. Prices at 
the producer level rose three-tenths 
of 1 percent in July, the biggest in- 
crease since April. 

The dollar dropped further as in- 
vestors abroad saw less attraction in 
a lackluster American economy. The 
pound traded above $1.40 for the first 
time In months. 

• 

A soaring money supply puzzled 
traders In the credit markets. They 
had reasoned that the weak economy 
would hold money growth in check, 
but M-l rose $5.3 billion In the latest 
week. Stocks continued their slide in 
the dog days of summer. The Dow 
Jones industrial average ended the 
week at 1.312.72, down 8.29 points. 

A bumper corn and soybean crop 
means more troubles for farmers, 
since overproduction will keep prices 
down at*a time that price support pro- 
grams are endangered. The expected 
record 8.27 billion bushel com crop 
and near-record 1.96 billion bushel 
soybean harvest will increase farm- 
ers’ cash flow, but also prevent prices 
from reaching parity levels. 

• 

Midcan offered $1-5 billion for 
United Energy's complementary gas 
pipeline network. As deregulation has 
taken hold, more pipeline companies 
have sought mergers as a means to 
become more efficient, and the Mid- 
con-United Energy system would be 
among the largest in the country. 

The Navy restored two General Dy- 
namics divisions to bidding status 
and promptly awarded $629 million in 
new contracts. The divisions, Elec- ’ 
trie Boat and the Pomona arms facto- 
ry, had been banned because of what- 
the Pentagon called widespread over- 
billing practices. Some said the bill- 
ing regulations were too ambiguous. 
But Representative John D. Dingell 
asked rhetorically, “Is dog boarding 
and political lobbying at public ex- 
pense evidence of corruption?’' 

• 

More troubles for Union Carbide 
came at its Institute, W.Va., plant, 
where a cloud of escaping aldicarb 
oxime gas sent more than 100 people 
to hospitals. Safer Emergency Sys- 
tems said the programming on Car- 
bide’s computerized safety system 
did not allow the system to track the 
gas. Coming just eight months after 


The Rise In 
Inventories 

Seasonally a-1 lusted inventory- 1 40 
sales ratio (inventories June 
at end o( month divided - 3 8 
by sales during month} *' \ 33 
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the disaster at Carbide's Bhopal, 
India, plant, the latest leak did little 
to help the credibility of Carbide. 

• 

Cari C. Icahn and Frank Lorenzo 
are locked in a battle for T.W.A. The 
unions are backing Mr. Icahn, but the 
board is trying to assure that Mr. Lo- 
renzo, the chairman of Texas Air, is 
the victor. But now a group of airlines 
wants to buy T.W.A.’s computerized 
reservations system. If bidders 
emerge for parts of T.W.A., analysts 
say. the board could be forced to sell 
the airline piecemeal, 

• 

G.M. Is offering cut-rate financing 
on most of its 1985 cars and trucks in 
an attempt to clear showrooms for 
the 'S6 models. The 7.7 percent inter- 
est rate is the lowest ever offered by f 
G.M.’s financing arm. 

• 

Bear, Stearns wJB go. public, offer- 
ing stock and debt securities and join- 
ing the long list of Wall Street part- 
nerships that have sought to raise out- 
side capital. 

• 

Control Data Is seeking to sell part 
of its ETA Systems unit, which makes 
supercomputers, in an attempt to 
help its balance sheet. Bui the com- 
pany insisted it was not trying to sell 
the entire unit. 

• 

Governor Cuomo vetoed a bill that 
would have made unfriendly corpo- 
rate takeovers more difficult. He said 
he would work to develop a bill that 
“would provide a more level playing 
field for the grueling game of corpo- 
rate takeover." 

• 

Greyhound Is cutting back its bus 
operations in an attempt to adapt 
more quickly to changing transporta- 
tion needs. The company said it would 
re-evaluate its route system and look 
at selling some of its 127 terminals. 

• 

Miscellanea. Crain’s New York 
Business is buying its competitor. 
City Business, and will fold it Na- 

tional Intergroup rejected Leucadia 
National’s third takeover try. 

Merrill Perlman 


The New York Stock Exchange 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED AUG. 16, 1985 

(Con sol (dated) 

Company Satoa Last NstChng 

MfdSUt 14,128,100 9% - 3% 

Pan Am 10,595,100 8 - % 

UnErerg 9,317,300 40 +4 

Revlon 6,226,500 44% .+ 2% 

AT AT 5,664,400 20% - * 

dJnCarb 4,698,600 52% + 1V» 

PhHPt 4,353,700 11% - % 

Beat Co 4,173,900 34% + S 

MGHUA 3,945,100 25% + % 

CoIgPa) 3,511,800 28% - % 

IBM 3 JOS, 700 125% - 1% 

PhfleEJ 3,456,800 15% - % 

Cl Date 2,795,000 21% - 4% 

NMetfE 2,788,400 25% - % 

EaetAIr 2,750,000 10% - 1% 

MARKET DIARY Last fw 

Week Week 

Advance* 895 616 

Docflnos 1,044 1,372 

Total Issue* .2J236 2,228 

New Highs .88 84 

NswLows ,.35 34 


Standard & Poor's 
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The American Stock Exchange 

MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED AUG. 16, 1985 

(Consolidated) 


VOLUME 

(4 P.M. New Vo* Cloart 


La« 

Week 


Year 
To Data 


Total Sales „ 417,434.100 17,031.481,431 

Same Per. 198* .. 416.420.000 14j835.e8T.1fi* 

WEEK'S MARKET AVERAGES 

Net 

High Low Last Change 

New York Stock Exchange 

Indue! 124.7 123.4 123.4 -1.43 

Tranap 110 2 108.0 106-0 -2.78 

tffita 58.9 58.5 66.5 -0.17 
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32 
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The Next New York 


When New York voters go to the polls for the 
Sept. 10 primary election, they'll be choosing among 
more than candidates. Their votes will reflect what 
concerns they think will be important for the rest of 
the decade. What do New Yorkers want the city to 
be, do and become? 

. Public safety, surely; housing and the home- 
less; transit and economic development; education 
and youth. These are subjects to be assessed in edi- 
torials to appear between now and the primary. But 
there's a context that requires examination even be- 
fore specific issues. 

The city is a moving target. New York has al- 
ways been America’s most vibrantly democratic 
city, largely because of ceaseless change and re- 
newal in its population. Now, aging, immigration 
and economic change are creating a new demo- 
graphic reality. Economic resurgence and develop- 
ment are creating a new physical reality. Assessing 
the agenda till 1990 should begin with an apprecia- 
tion of the city's changing human face. 


It is an aging face. Almost one in every five 
New Yorkers is 60 years old or more; in 1960, barely 
one in six was. More important, the number of "old 
old" people, 75 and over, keeps going up. There are 
350.000 of them now, 120.000 more than in 1960, and 
their number is expected to increase another 5 per- 
cent by 1990. Two-thirds of the old old are women. 
Frequently, they live alone; many need help. Hence 
one question by which to judge the mayoral candi- 
dates is, Who best understands the problem of the 
old old, and who offers the most prudent program? 

Another prominent feature of the population, no 
longer so concentrated among the elderly, is glaring 
poverty- amid great wealth. A poverty population . 
between 20 and 2& percent seems to have become 
permanent. As in the nation at large. New York 
City’s poor are increasingly single women and their 
Children. 

* Ominously, 40 percent of the city's children are 
poor, twice the percentage in 1970. Thus, another 
question by which to judge the candidates: Who 
would do most to save the next generation? Who of- 
fers a practical; coherent program for 
children, from sex education to health care to early 
education? 

New York’s human face is darker now and its 
speech is more likely to carry a Spanish accent. In 
1980, non-His panic whites were a bare majority of 
the. population. Now, they are probably less than 50 
percent. Blacks probably remain' the largest mi- 
nority group — 24 percent of the population in 1980, 


up from 21 percent in 
New York City: 1970 and from less than 

1986-1989 15 percent in 1960. But 

Faces of the People immigration, particu- 

• larly from the Canb- 

■ bean and Latin Amer- 

IN ica » bas surely added to 
' the Hispanic proportion. 

of population, 20 
, percent in 1980. Asians, 

who were just over 3 
percent, also continue 

The face of New 
York, hence, is often a 
foreign f^ce. One in 
four New Yorkers was bom outside the United 
States. That’s the highest proportion in 75 years. 
During the 1970’s, an average 75,000 immigrants a 
year entered the United States through New York 
City; 30,000 a year stayed. Most can’t vote, at least 
not yet. Maybe the most important thing any politi- 
cian can do, says Prof. Emanuel Tobier of New 
York University, is recognize the differences within 
this collection of immigrants and treat them with 
"sensitivity and tact.” 

Only a year ago, buoyed by the success of Jesse 
Jackson’s Presidential campaign, blacks talked 
hopefully of electing New York’s first black mayor. 
Herman Farrell, still struggling to get his name on 
the ballot, probably lacks sufficient citywide popu- 
larity to make a strong showing, thus reflecting a 
larger failure in black political power. 

No black sits on the Board of Estimate, and 
there are precious few minority group members 
serving in high appointed jobs. The question that 
raises for blacks is. Where are the black candidates, 
visible in other large cities, capable of creating 
coalitions that transcend neighborhood and race? 
The question raised for Mayor Koch and other white 
candidates is, How much sensitivity and tact are 
you capable of showing to minorities? 

The historic glory of New York has been in 
mediating social change— turning immigrants into 
citizens, turning the poor and uhemployq^rifo the 
upwardly mobile and independent, turning fright- 
ened old age into retirement with a little dignity. If 
the system has had a signal failure, it is the contin- 
ued political isolation of blacks. In future elections, 
if not this one, the black community will have to find 
leaders who can persuasively, represent all the peo- 
ple of New York. The white community needs to do 
the same thing. 


The Only Weapons Against AIDS 


AIDS is going to be with the world a long while. 
How should the institutions of society deal with 
those who fall victim to the cruel disease? 

Last week, the Los Angeles City Council voted 
to ban discrimination against AIDS patients in hous- 
ing, employment or health care. “A society which 
should be showing compassion to people who are ill 
is often shunning them like lepers,” explains the 
sponsor of the ordinance. Councilman Joel Wachs. 

The U.S. Navy has responded differently. When 
Bernard Broyhill, an enlisted man with AIDS, told a 
Navy doctor he was homosexual, the doctor be- 
trayed the confidence. The Navy lawyer then as- 
signed to defend him — homosexuality is grounds 
for discharge from the military — refused to meet 
in the same room for fear of the disease. 

As it happens, the more compassionate re- 
sponse to AIDS is also the medically warranted re- 
sponse. From the considerable amount now known, 
the disease is spread only by actions that transfer it 
from bloodstream to bloodstream, either directly, 
as in the sharing of needles, or through the ex- 
change of body fluids, as in sexual contact. Casual 
contact is not a means of transmission: No nurses 
or doctors caring for AIDS patients have caught the 
disease from them nor. in America, have household 
members of AIDS patients except their spouses and 
children bom to mothers with AIDS. 

Because of such evidence, there is no good rea- 
son for an employer to fire people with the disease, 
as some firms apparently have done. "Employees 
with AIDS should work to the extent of their physi- 
cal capacity,” says Dr. James Mason, director of 
the Federal Centers for Disease Control. “We don’t 


know of any risk to the public and therefore feel 
there should be no discrimination against the AIDS 
patient.” 

Companies such as I.B.M. generally let em- 
ployees with AIDS stay on the job as long as they 
can work, much as with any other long-term dis- 
ease. The Army says that is also its policy. For co- 
workers and neighbors to cast out people with AIDS, 
or schools to shun afflicted children, seems, on the 
best available evidence, to be a needless cruelty. 

Still, there’s every reason for caution in special 
circumstances. The AIDS virus is deadly. It can kill 
anyone, man, woman or child, if it reaches the 
bloodstream. In America, it predominates among 
the groups at specific risk, homosexuals and in- 
travenous drug users, but men and women in Zaire 
have the disease in nearly equal numbers. Probably 
that’s because of some special factor, like the wide- 
spread medical use of unclean needles. 

The virus seeps from the blood into other fluids, 
like semen, saliva and tears. Should an actress kiss 
an actor with AIDS? Should dentists take special 
care in treating patients with AIDS? Caution in such 
cases seems advisable, despite the clear epidemio- 
logical evidence that the disease spreads only 
through intimate contact. 

The number of new AIDS cases is still doubling 
each year, and will continue to do so for several 
years after habits of sex and intravenous drug 
abuse have changed. Effective treatments and a 
vaccine, actively sought, are not yet available. 
While the disease rages, education and compassion 
are the only weapons immediately at hand. 


Topics 


Modest Comfort 


The Safest Seats 

The airline seats in greatest de- 
mand these days are in the back of 
the plane. The reason, of course, is 
that 29 survivors of the recent Delta 
Airlines crash and all four survivors 
of the Japan Air Lines disaster on 
Monday were seated in the tail sec- 
tion. But these bits of anecdotal evi- 
dence are not reasons at all. 

Where is the safest place to sit? 
When most of the damage is done on 
impact, it makes sense to be as far 
away as possible from the part of the 
plane that hits first. There is no reli- 
able way, however, to predict which 
part that wilt be. 

According to the experts, passen- 
gers can make one reasonable calcu- 
lation. The primary source of danger 


in most survivable accidents is fire. 
In such cases the safest seats are the 
ones nearest the emergency exits far- 
thest from the fire. 

In any case, there’s modest com- 
fort to be found in two facts; 

• Flying remains very safe— safer 
certainly than driving. 

• First class is still up front. 


Bare Majority 


For some years now shorts have 
been acceptable for American men, 
even stylish at times, in hot weather. 
Legend traces this good sense to the * 
tropical reaches of the British em- 
pire, where shorts were military uni- 
form and eventually adopted by civil- 


ians. For some reason they were 
named for Bermuda, where haber- 
dashers dictated a cut two inches 
above the knee with socks over the 
calf. 

Still, the island’s Parliament, old- 
est of all the colonies’, does not break 
easily with tradition. When a member 
of the Senate dared recently to pro- 
pose amending its dress code to per-' 
mlt shorts, the presiding officer 
scoffed and tongues wagged about the 
implications for the one woman sena- 
tor. Cooler legs prevailed and shorts 
were approved. It was a dose call, by 
a one-vote marvin, and it didn’t come 
until the session’s final day. Nonethe- 
less, it’s reassuring that Bermuda 
law now permits Bermuda senators 
to wear Bermuda shorts. 


Giving God His Day in the Supreme Court 


To the Editor: 

In his Aug. 7 letter, Curtis B. Kel- 
lar, an Eagle Scout 50 years ago, 
stoutly defends the requirement that 
Boy Scouts believe in God, and quotes 
the words of the Boy Scout Oath to 
which all Scouts swear. The familiar 
words aroused in me twinges of guilt 
at youthful perjury that had been dor- 
mant for over GO years. 

Across the street when I was a boy 
lived a young man whom 1 vastly ad- 
mired and who had deigned to play 
with me though he was 10 years older. 
He belonged to the Massachusetts Na- 
tional Guard, one of the first Amer- 
ican units sent to France after war 


was declared in 1917. Every night I 
prayed fervently for his safety; so 
every Sunday did the congregation of 
the Unitarian Chun* to. which we 
both belonged. The prayers did not 
avail/and Clifford was one of the first 
in the American Expeditionary Force 
from Massachusetts to be killed in ac- 
tion against the Germans.. 

His death was a shock I never quite 
got over. Though I was only 10 and did 
not discuss my feelings with others, l 
found I could pray no more, and as the 
gold stars went up in windows through- 
out our neighborhood, I gradually — - 
purely as a result of my own ponder- 
ings — lost faith in the unresponsive 


Where Real Baseball Is Still Being Played 


To the Editor: 

I found your Aug. 8 editorial on 
minor-league baseball, “Pride of the 
Mud Hens,” smug, needlessly de- 
meaning to minor-league ball and, 
white we are at it,' factually amiss; 
there is no minor-league ball club, at 
present, called the Blues. Perhaps 
you were thinking of the Utica Blue 
Sox of the New York-Penn League? 

"Bush league” baseball, as you call 
it (a contemptuous term whose rele- 
vance was lost by the mid-GO’s). is at 
' once fresher and less jaded than its 
major-league counterpart: no plastic 
domes, no plastic grass and, to my 
way of thinking, a brand of fan more 
congenial and knowledgeable about 
the game than the drunken bullies that 
infest Shea and Yankee Stadiums, and 
many other major-league parks. 

At a time when minor-league base- 
ball is making a real pitch (pardon the 
tush-league pun) for an audience lost 
to television, your attitude seems a * 
cheap shot. Many real baseball fans 
consider minor-league baseball the 
last real baseball being played at a 
professional level — it is imbued with 
an intimacy, accessibility and, yes, 
even innocence that one finds at piti- 
fully few big-league parks. 

1 go out of my way to see minor- 
league games. The seats are always 
wonderful, and there is a natural ease 
and rapport with the players and the 
game in progress. There are trees or 
mountains outside the park, and the 


Challenging Japan 
In Product Quality 

To the Editor: 

Among recent articles on our 
grossly unbalanced trade with Japan, 
only Paul H. Kreisberg’s " ‘Japan- 
Bashing* Will Not Solve the Trade 
ProBlefh” (Op-Ed, Attg. 5) got close 
to a sensitive point. That is, Japanese 
products sell well in this country not 
only because they are a good buy, but 
also because they are beautifully de- 
signed and well made. 

Even if the Government slapped a 
25 percent tariff on Japanese imports, 
the bet is that we would pay it for the 
quality. American consumers have 
become more sophisticated since 
their exposure to world markets. The 
"mass market,” for which most 
American products are reduced to the 
lowest common denominator, bas 
subdivided into several specialty 
markets. It's doubtful whether the in- 
dustry of any one country can cover 
the field. 

There has been talk of putting pres- 
sure on the Japanese to alter their eco- 
nomic and industrial philosophy. The 
result would be to rob the world of 
many excellent products. Better the 
changes be made in this country by 
emphasizing the long-term gain that 
results from quality production, in- 
stead of the short-term gain from 
"maximizing profits.” Long before 
Japan came onto the market, the prob- 
lem began here with everything from 
food additives to junk electronics, 
“warpless.” records and gas guzzlers 
with tail fins. James Sellars 

Hartford, Aug. 7, 1985 


game is personal and tinged with the 
flavor of the town itself, unlike big- 
league ubiquity. The peanuts (Virgin- 
ia) are better at Metropolitan Park hi 
Norfolk, Va., than they are at Shea, 
and the nachos at Yankee Stadium 



Houglu Flnrtan 

don't compare to those sold at McCoy 
Stadium in Pawtucket, R.l. 

Finally, may l remind you that 
Toledo of the Mud Hois was a major- 
league dub (1884, American Associa- 
tion) when any number of big-league 
cities were cow towns. The Mud Hen 
town also hired the first black player 
in the major leagues. Pride of the Mud 
Hens indeed! Richard Merkjn 

New York, Aug. 8, 1985 


God to whom the prayers were ad- 
dressed and who was seemingly 
nothing to end the slaughter. 

When I proposed to join me 
Y.M.C.A., my mother was worried 
that I might be rejected as an infidel, 
simply because of my Unita nanism. I 

desired even more strongly to join the 

Boy Scouts, but the possibility of reli- 
gious problems in that quarter did not 
occur to me until, at the age of 12 in 
1920, 1 gathered with other recruits to 
swear to the Boy Scout Oath. It con- 
tained, as Mr. Kellar reminds us. the 
words “do my duty to God." 

I raised my hand and swore — in 
this respect, quite falsely. If I had 
been more courageous and princi- 
pled, I would have lowered my hand 
and walked out, or asked for an expla- 
nation of exactly what the phrase 
“duty to God" implied. But l do not 
condemn my early self for not creat- 
ing a public and embarrassing inci- 
dent that would have cut me off from 
my friends and the experience of 
Scouting. 

I felt then as I feel now that my reli- 
gious views were a matter of private 
conscience, not to be required by a 
national organization intended for all 
boys. 

Reflecting on this experience at a 
time when church-state relations 
have become so controversial. I find 
myself wishing that an individual 
could bring an action against some 
religious or government entity so for- 
mulated that when the case goes, as it 
certainly would, from the appeals 
courts to the Supreme Court, it would 
require the Supreme Court to deter- 
mine finally whether there is any evi- 
dence whatever to prove beyond a 
reasonable doubt that a personal God 
of the sort described in the Bible ex- 
ists or ever has existed. 

Such a determination, which I as- 
sume must be negative, would clear 
away much of the divisive contro- 
versy and give deserved relief and 
support to those who think as 1 did 67 
years ago and express it, as in the 
case of the scout expelled by the Vir- 
ginia Boy Scout review board, with 
more courage than I could then mus- 
ter. Robert Gorham Davis 

Province town, Mass., Aug. 8. 19© 
The writer is professor emeritus of 
English language and literature at 
Columbia University. 


Why It’s Only the South African Embassy 


To the Editor: 

. Although William Satire’s conclu- 
sion that U.S. policy toward South Af- 
rica should have more bite than "lame 
Reagan excuses” is commendable, 
the route l\e chose to, reach it is silly 
and outrageous (column, Aug. 8). 

No one who'has seen the overpopu- 
lated, barren and despotic "home- 
lands” set up by the South African. 
Government as dumps for unwanted 
black populations would try to justify 
the instinct that created them by 
using even a deplorable part of Presi- 
dent Lincoln's record. 

By characterizing South African 
blacks as "uneducated and unruly,” 
Mr. Satire offers a psychological jus- 
tification for apartheid that is the di- 
rect result of apartheid. Blacks are, 
in large measure, uneducated be- 
cause the Government that rules 
them refuses to provide them with 
adequate educational opportunities. 
They are unruly because they live 
under an oppression that saps their 
humanity, diminishes their children 
at birth and often terminates their 
lives prematurely. If South African 
blacks are unruly, it is because the 
people who govern them have proved * 
themselves unfit to rule. 

In sympathizing with South Africa’s 
perennial cry of “selective indigna- 
tion," Mr. Satire wonders why we who 
protest at the South African Embassy 
don't do likewise at embassies repre- 
senting other murderous regimes — 
that of Syria, for instance. The Free 
South Africa Movement is directed en- 
tirely by Americans of African de- 


scent. While we deplore human-rights 
violations wherever they occur — in 
Chile and in Uganda, for example — 
the virulent repression of blacks by 
whites, recalls the sorrow in human 
history, more painfully, for us than, 
other events in the vast inventory or 
current human woe. We cannot look at 
South Africa without being reminded 
of the horrors our ancestors endured 
as chattel shipped along the Middle 
Passage from Africa to the Western 
Hemisphere centuries ago, or, indeed, 
of the stunted lives our parents were 
forced to live here in this century. . 

Finally, only when Mr. Satire and 
white South Africans urge Ukrainian 
6migr£s to demonstrate against the 
Syrians, the Nicaraguan contras, the 
Burundians and the Filipinos, as well 
as against the Russians, will I even 
entertain the idea that this last argu- 
ment has any intellectual integrity 
whatever. Roger Wilkins 

Member, Steering Committee 
Free South Africa Movement 
Washington, Aug. 8, 1985 


Air Safety 


To the Editor: 

Aviation accidents attributed to 
“wind shear" during landing and take- 
off seem to occur in very severe thun- 
derstorms that are usually of short 
duration. Why do we continue to per- 
mit landing and takeoff during such 
conditions? ■ Paul R. Davidson 
Lancaster, Pa^ Aug. 9, 1985 


How About a Windfall-Profits Tax on Commercial Banks? 


To the Editor: 

- When interest rates were reaching 
new highs during 1980, the banks per- 
suaded our politicians to eliminate 
usury ceilings in New York State and 
thus to follow other states. This ceil- 
ing elimination paved the way for tre- 
mendous abuses leveled at all Amer- 
icans by the banking industry, while 
Federal, state and local representa- 
tives look the other way. 

The prime rate has declined by 
more than 10 points, yet consumers 
continue to pay 19.8 percent annual 
rates of interest for installment debt 
and an average of 15 percent for auto 
loans. The mortgage rates continue to 
mystify me. A person can expect to 
pay up to 13 percent of principal to se- 
cure a mortgage today, representing 
points, loan discounts, title charges, 
surreys, legal fees, etc. Why is this 
permitted to continue unchecked 
when you consider that most mort- 
gages are sold - by these banks shortly 
after closing to Federal and state 
agencies? 

Everyone talks about how .difficult 
it is for young Americans to buy a 
home, but no one seems to take a hard 
look at where the problem begins. I 
should also mention that over the last 
five years bank service charges have 
soared. Before 1980 banks were vigor- 
ously competing for new customers. 


The Times welcomes fetters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer’s name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mall received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


offering such incentives as free 
checking and fast individual service. 

Now, when things should be 
cheaper because of automatic data 
processing, we pay anywhere from $5 
to J15 fqr a bounced check, a monthly 
service fee and an assortment of 
other charges for bank services. Citi- 
corp has attempted to have custom- 
ers with balances below a certain 
level deal with machines only, a 
dramatic impersonal change from 
the days when banks were concerned 
with satisfying their customers with 
some Individual attention when earn- 
ing their fees. , • 

Newspapers are filled with stories of 
declining mortgage rates, but not 
without strings for additional up-front' 
money. Citicorp brought its rate down 
over several months to 11.5 percent for 
15-year fixed mortgages last month. 
This rate was in effect for one week, 
followed by a full point increase over 
the next three weeks. The cost of funds 
has remained virtually unchanged 
during the same period. So what is the 


justification for the increase? 

Perhaps the strategy was to lure 
new mortgage customers. Once the 
process is started and the up-front 
money changes hands, it's hard to 
back out 

Most commercial banks have re- 
ported record earnings over the last 
five years, despite bad foreign loans. 
Who is paying the tab? President 
Reagan started to scratch the surface 
on the problem of persistent high in- 
terest rates charged by banks and ex- 
cessive profits being realized, but no 
doubt his advisers quickly reminded 
him of the tremendous political clout 
the banking industry has enjoyed for 
many years. 

I say it’s time to impose a windfall- 
profits tax cm commercial banks. The 
Oil industry was singled out several 
years ago and remains the lone wind- 
fall-profits contributor to the allevia- 
tion of United States budget-deficit 
woes. There's plenty of room for part- 
ners. Dominick J.Gouo 

New York, Aug. 8, 1985 
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The Curse 
Of 

Mercutio 

■ Washington 

«Bt’s still pretty smoky down 

■ there.” says a U.S. official. ex. 

■ aminmg satellite pictures of 
Iran's Kharg Island oil depot, hit last 
week by Iraqi missiles. 

A haze of smoke hangs over that 
whole war. Because neither dictator, 
ship permits news coverage, the 
bloodiest conflict of our time is off the 
scope of our attention. Battle deaths 
are now estimated at one million, not 
yet the total of 15 million military 
deaths on all sides in World War II. 
but — but ’tis enough, 'twill serve. 
(Thanks to Menachem Begin's non* 
proliferation enforcement, it is not a 
nuclear war with millions of civilian 
deaths.) 

A quick situationer: Iran is suffer- 
ing more, but can win a war of attri- 
tion. Iraq, which started the war, can- 
not settle it short of surrender, be- 
cause the Ayatollah is determined to 
win no matter how many 12-year-^ld 
boys’ lives he must squander. 

. Because Iran cannot launch a suc- 
cessful invasion in the-south, it has 
begun to move in the north, enlisting 
the aid of oppressed Iraqi Kurds 
there. 

In response, Iraq has targeted 
Iran’s oil-shipping center at Kharg Is- 
land, hoping to cut down the two-mll- 
lion-barrel-a-day oil shipments from 
there that are financing its oppo- 
nent’s war. 

If this is even partially successful, 
as the smokiness down there sug- 
gests. the Ayatollah will strike at the 
Arab world's support of his Arab 
enemy, Saddam Hussein of Iraq. 

The Ayatollah has at least three 
choices. He can (1) use the 150,000 
Iranian pilgrims now in Saudi Ara- 
bia during the Hajj religious season 
to tear up the host country: (2) at- 
tack pipelines and tankers carrying 
oil from Iraq, Kuwait. Bahrain or 
anywhere in the Arab world; (3) 
avenge Kharg by attacking the Saudi 
oil export facility at Ras Tanura. 
using SCUD missiles or suicide com- 
mandos. 

What does ail this have to do with 
us? The concern of most Americans, 
in the absence of the horror of this 
war on the television screen, is about 
the price of gasoline at the pump. If 
this escalation continues, oil prices 
will stop declining for a time, adding 
to inflation, perhaps leading to a re- 
duction of Arab financing of the U.S. 
debt, leading to higher interest rates. 
(Ifthe proposed oil import fee were in 
place, stimulating domestic product ’ 
tion and conservation, Persian Gun'' 
stoppages would be less of a worry.) 

On the whole, however, Americans 
react to the Itan-Iraq war as the 
dying Mercutio did toward the squab- 
bling Montagues and Capulets: “A 
plague e’ both your bouses!” Iraq's 
leader is an aggressive despot, and 
Iran's leader has been the source of 
grief to the U.S. for years. 

That unconcern is a mistake. A 
strategic challenge may be in the 


After the 
Iran-Iraq war, 
are we ready 
for Russia’s 
move? 


making, and we should prepare for it. 

Assume the war goes on. In Iran, 
where male children are a family's 
only security in old age. resistance is 
sure to rise to the continued conscrip- 
tion of youths fbr slaughter, providing 
a counterweight to fanaticism. As of 
now, meet of the organized resistance 
to Khomeini inside Iran is strongly 
leftist. 

If Iranian anti-war sentiment 
grows, or if Khomeini dies, the temp- 
tation to the Soviet Union cannot be 
ignored. The czarist dream of a 
warm-water port is still cherished by 
the Kremlin, and an uprising in vola- 
tile Iran would offer Mr. Gorbachev 
the chance to make that ancient Rus- 
sian dream come true. 

The port is Chahbahar, on the 
Persian Gulf, leading to the Indian 

Ocean. It is as desirable to the Rus- 
sians as Danzig was to the Prussians. 
In time of turmoil, the Red Army 
could move down from its troubled 
base in Afghanistan, or roll its tanks 
from the Soviet Union through the 
part of Iran known as Baluchistan. 

We can hope that the U.S. has a con- 
tingency plan ready to meet a conven- 
tional Russian military move down 
through Iran. It would be good to hear 
a reminder that we would interpret a 
Soviet attempt to take advantage of 
unrest in Iran by a territorial grab as 
a threat to our any Pakistan. 

The more subtie danger, for which 
we are far less prepared, is for the 
Soviet Union to arrange for a separa- 
tist movement of the Baluchis (an- 
other ethnic group, like the Kurds, 
ready to swallow promises of autono- 
my). Comes the revolution, and the 

Bahiehis set up in Chahbahar and in- 
vite their Russian sponsors down, are 
we ready to sponsor a force inside or 
outside Iran to stop them? Hello? 
Anybody there in the Situation 
Room? 

.. From a mere single, mega-death 
war, big conflagrations can start. To 
avert miscalculation, we should 
make certain that the other big by- 

'stander knows what we are prepared 
to do. 


Life, Death and Human Dignity 


By Jacob K. Javits 


I may be terminally ill. 1 therefore 
race, in an intimate and personal 
way, the issue of my right to die. I am 
happy for those who are not ill, but 
they are terminal too and they should 
think about this question as it relates 
to themselves and those they love as 
friends or family or simply fellow 
human beings. 

The issue first received serious at- 
tention 10 years ago, when a New Jer- 
sey court granted Karen Ann Quinlan's 
parents’ request to remove life-pre- 
serving support from their comatose 
daughter. There has, since then, been 
an intensive inquiry into the ethical 
and legal aspects of the right to die. 

The issue is whether a terminally ill 
patient may confer the authority to 
withdraw his life support. This is gen- 
erally done by means of a living will, 
written when the -patient is still 
competent, that transfers authority 
to a designated relative, friend, phy- 
sician. religious or legal adviser or to 
a court. Thirty-five states have now 
passed living-will laws. 22 of them in 
the last decade. 

The question arises in the case of 
any serious illness — including can- 
cer, heart attack and a Whole range of 
neurological and neuromuscular dis- 
eases — that deprives the patient of 
the ability to decide what is to be done 
for him. But once illness has struck, it 
is often too late: the patient is often no 
longer competent to express a will. 

Birth and death are the most singu- 
lar events we experience — and the 
contemplation of death, as of birth, 
should be a thing of beauty, not igno- 
bility. Everyone must think about 
dying, young and old alike, though 
older people are at greater •‘risk. 
Given- the new medical technology 
that can sustain life even when the 
brain is gone, we must also think 
about the right to die and the need for 
dignity in departing life. 

Happily, my mind is still function- 
ing, but if it should stop, I believe, 1 
would be dead — and there would be 
no use in prolonging the agony. We 
owe it to ourselves and the ones we 
love to make provision for such mo- 
ments. It is in the highest interest of 
huxitanitarianism that we prepare for 
these moments with living-will laws. 

The state of New York does not 
have a living-will law. but Governor 
Cuomo is contemplating one. as is the 
State’s Health Commissioner, Dr. 
David Axelrod. A Task Force on-Life 
and the Law is' considering the ques- 
tion, and the New York courts have 
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already decided that when the brain 
is no longer functioning and there is 
no reasonable possibility that it will 
resume functioning, the individual is 
legally dead. The implication is that 
life-support technology may then be 
withdrawn without any question that 
this would be considered euthana- 
sia. 

From a legal point of view, living 


wills are no different from wills that 
leave property, appoint guardians for 
children and establish trusts for char- 
ity, educaton and research. As law- 
yers help people make such ordinary 
wills, so they should help people pro- 
vide for their living and dying. The in- 
dividual making the will must be of 
sound mind and have the capacity to 
express his own wishes as to the dis- 


position of his body. These wills could 
also provide for the contribution, for 
use in transplants, of bodily organs 
that are no longer of any use to the in- 
dividual Lawyers should have that 
responsibility, too. 

The authority conferred by a living 
will mast not, of course, be abused. 
Nothing could be more important, 
after all, than the right to fife — and 



Mark Kosilabi 


Preserve 
the right 
to die 


the right not to have it terminated 
prematurely. In the event of flagram 
abuse, or any possibility of it — when 
a decision may seem iu defy the 
wishes of the individual who made the 
will, or when loved ones are unable to 
determine if it should be invoked. — 
then, of course, the patient's relatives 
must have recourse to the courts. 

The issue of living wills is under 
consideration now by the American 
Bar Association, the American Medi- 
cal Association, the Pacific Presbyte- 
rian Medical Center of San Francisco 
and the Committees on the Aging in 
both the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. among other organiza- 
tions. We can only tape that thpy will 
all understand the need to preserve 
the dignity that is most precious to an 
older person or anyone else who has 
to think imminently about dying. 
Surely that dignity is best served by 
avoiding the confusion that comes 
from not having a will about mortal- 
ity- 

short of a living will, the best way 
to provide that dignity is to use the 
durable power of attorney to appoint 
an individual to make medical deci- 
sions when the patient concerned is 
no longer competent to make them. 
(This is now legal in all states, 
a though not in the District of Colum- 
bia.) Here again, the appointed per- 
son may be a relative, physician or 
legal or religious adviser, and here 
too confusion and quarrels may be 
avoided by conferring the necessary 
authority in advance. 

There is, finally, the question of 
money, which plays a part in even 
this sort of decision. Many people 
were shocked last year when Gover- 
nor Richard D. Lamm of Colorado 
urged people who had no real pros- 
pect of life to "get out of the way” and 
stop using resources that could be 
used more profitably by other people. 
This sounded callous, and it probably 
was. but it was the truth. We have not 
yet reached the poi nt > even in this 
glorious nation, where living or dying 
has nothing to do with economics. 
That is what makes the right to die 
with dignity an issue of morality as 
well as policy and law. 

Whether we are old or yoking, 
healthy or ill. we cannot go on shirk- 
ing the questions of who shall live, 
who shall die and who shall decide. □ 



to Fight 


By Andre Brink 


GRAHAMSTOWN, South Africa — 
The South African Government re- 
cently amended its Defense Act so 
that in the future white male citizens 
up to the age of 55 can be called for 
military service. 

I have informed the military au- 
thorities that 1 shall refuse to undergo 
training or serve the army in any ca- 
pacity. No matter what punitive ac- 
tion I may face, at age 50. this is not a 
regime and a system I am prepared 
toliveordiefor; it does not represent 
the South Africa I love and honor. 

Young white males in this country 
have been forced since the early GO’S 
to accept increasingly lengthy peri- 
ods of military service as part of “the 
South African way of life" (just as it 
has more recently become part of 
that way of life to live in cities under 
siege, with streets lined by armored 
vehicles and by policemen and sol- 
diers brandishing automatic weap- 
ons). At the age of 18 it isn’t easy to 
resist and face the grim conse- 
quences — hence a growing stream of 
draft dodgers seeking refuge abroad. 

Among those who remain behind, 
including many in the armed forces, 
unease and resistance is building up. 
Anyone who takes the trouble to talk 
to young servicemen or ex-service- 
men discovers soon enough that the 
military authorities may indeed have 
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reason to worry about the morale of 
the troops. This will inevitably ac- 
quire more and more weight as the 
Government continues to violate the 
integrity of neighboring territories in 
adventures many reasonable people 
would regard as missions of terror- 
ism, murder and sabotage, the sense 
of which only a handful of cynical 
politicians can grasp. 

Much of the resentment among the 
young is inevitably muted; it is not 
easy to face many years in jail when 
one is 18. But when it comes to men of 
more mature age, questions and 
resistance become more obvious. 
These questions have nothing to do 
with religion or pacifism: many men 
approaching middle age learned long 
ago, whether reluctantly, realisti- 
cally or cynically, that violence has to 
be faced as an inevitable component 
of their world. 

My own attitude in this respect 
would be that any resort to violence 
involves an assault upon the overex- 
posed and maligned yet indispensable 
notion of "human dignity"; but at the 
same time 1 reatize that it would be 
naive simply to wish violence out of 
this world. Sadly enough, it would 
seem that some advances in human 
evolution cannot be attained except 
through violence. To mention only 
one example, every small reform in 
black education in South Africa over 
the last decade has been bought and 
paid for in blood. . 

There may also arise situations in 
which it becomes necessary (or the 
individual to take up arms and to 
fight for a fatherland. But it is neces- 


sary, in each case, to insist that such 
action has nothing lodo either with an 
atavistic romantic notion of patriot- 
ism, or with an animal sense of the 
territorial imperative. The "father- 
land" which has to be defended must 
be interpreted as a spiritual quality, a 
system of values: the kind of values 
which, when threatened, would en- 
danger the essential humanity of an 
entire community. 

But to fight for South Africa — 
whether on the Namibian border, or 
in raids against Botswana, or in the 
Eastern Cape against some undefined 
"internal enemy” — has nothing to do 
with the protection of values that de- 
serve to survive. 

In the first place, inasmuch as sig- 
nificant values are at stake — values 
acquired through thousands of years 
of history, not just the 300 or so years 
of white colonization — the alleged 
"enemy" is fighting for his own legiti- 
mate share of those values which are, 
moreover, vested in the same territo- 
ry. It is a struggle that shows ail the 
characteristics of civil war. 

In the second place, what the South 
African Government is in fact fight- 
ing for has nothing to do with values 
at all but exclusively with the preser- 
vation of a system that remains odi- 
ous even to those Western countries 
who, for economic or other reasoas. 
allow themselves to be seduced by the 
semantics of "reform” (the greatest 
confidence trick in South African his- 
tory). 

The nature of the system which 
must be defended, and for which men 
up to the age of 55 may how be called 


This is not a 
system I am 
prepared 
to live 
and die for 


up. has become more sickeningly evi- 
dent in recent months. The violence 
that erupted in the black townships is 
stilt continuing: yet the most peaceful 
responses President P. W. Botha has 
so far thought up have been his call 
last week for negotiations for a peace- 
ful future and his naive promise of a 
"meaningful open forum" in which 
black and while may sit down to- 
gether to discuss their future. But 
how open is such a forum if the most 
important item cm the agenda — 
white domination — is excluded a 
priori as nonnegotiable? Can anyone 
still be surprised to find that more 
and more blacks feel driven to vio- 
lence as the only language available 
to them? 

This. 1 believe, is the key to what is 
euphemistically termed the "black 
unrest" sweeping South Africa since 
early September 1984. It contains at 
least two central ingredients. The 
first is an economic factor, namely 
the near-bankruptcy of the South Af- 


Wedded Bliss Is Back in Fashion 


By Calvin Trillin 


i figured the big question about our 
20th wedding -anniversary might be 
whether the local newspaper would 
send a reporter out to interview us, 
the way reporters always used to in- 
terview those old codgers who man- 
aged to hit 100. ("Mr. Scroggins of- 
fers no formula for longevity, al- 
though he acknowledged that be has 
polished off a quart of Jim Beam 
whisky every day ol Ids adult life.") I 
figured that might be the big question 
even though the local newspaper Is 
The Village Voice. Or maybe 1 fig- 
ured that plight be the big question 
because the local newspaper is The 
Village Voice. In Greenwich Village, 
after all, we are known rather widely 
for being married. We enjoy a mild 
collateral renown for having chil- 
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dren. Several years ago, in fact, 1 ex- 
pressed concern that we might be put 
on the Gray Line tour of Greenwich 
Village as a nuclear family. 

It occurred to me that all this might 
be vaguely embarrassing; in recent 
years it has become common to hear 
people all over the country speak of 
long-term marriage in a tone of voice 
that assumes it to be inextricably in- 
tertwined with the music of Lawrence 
Welk. In the presence of someone who 
has been married a long time to the 
same person, a lot of people seem to 
feel the way they might feel in the 
presence of a Methodist clergyman or 
an I.R.S. examiner. When Tasked a 
friend of mine recently how his 25th 
college reunion had gone — he had at- 
tended with the very same attractive 
and pleasant woman he married 
shortly after graduation — he said, 
“Well, after the first day, 1 decided to 
start introducing Marge as my sec- 
ond wife, and that seemed to make 
everyone a lot more comfortable." 

Then 1 happened !o run into the old 
college classmate 1 call Martin G. 


Cashflow. In both investments and so- 
cial trends, Cashflow prides himself 
on just having got out of what other 
people are about to get into and just 
having got in on the ground floor of 
what other people haven’t yel heard 
about. After Cashflow had filled me in 
on his recent activities — he had just 
got out of whelk-farming tax shelters 
and into chewing of hallucinogenic 
kudzu — he asked what I’d been up 
to. 

"Twentieth anniversary,” I mum- 
bled. 

"Terrific!” Cashflow said. Hd 
looked at me as if l had just revealed 
that I was in on the ground floor of a 
hot electronics issue. At least, I think 
that's the way he looked at me; I 
really don’t have much experience at 
being looked at as if I had just re- 
vealed that 1 was in on the ground 
floor of a hot electronics issue. 

Cashflow told me that among peo- 
ple in their 20's marriage has come 
back into fashion. As he explained the 
way things have been going, mar- 
riage is part of a sort of Fifties re- 


vival package that’s back in vogue, 
along with neckties and naked ambi- 
tion. " Best thing you ever did," Cash- 
flow said. "They’re all doing It now, 
but look at the equity you've got built 
up." 

I shrugged modestly. You don’t 
brag about that sort of thing. Then I 
went home and told my wife that we 
were in fashion. 

"Not while you’re wearing that 
jacket we’re not." she said. 

I told her about the Fifties package 
that people in their 20’s were bringing 
back into vogue. She said that if the 
alternative was to be identified with 
those little slrivers, she would prefer 
to be thought of as inextricably inter- 
twined with the music of Lawrence 
Welk. 

1 could see her point, but 1 still 
looked forward to an interview with 
the local paper. I would be modest, al- 
most to a fault. 1 would not mention 
Jim Beam whisky. The reporter 
would try In be objective, hut he 
wouldn't be able in hide his admira- 
tion (or my equity. i l 


rican economy, which is now begin- 
ning to pay the astronomic price of all 
the apartheid chickens coming home 
to roost. Ironically, this inevitably 
hits the black proletariat harder than 
anyone else — people who can no 
longer afford to pay their rent or buy 
food for their children cannot afford 
the luxury of patience either. 

The second is a political factor: 
namely, what is seen as the final ex- 
clusion from effective participation 
by the black majority in all the essen- 
tial power structures in the country. 
Both of these factors hove contrib- 
uted a sense of despair to what was al- 
ready a precarious situation. 

There are, of course, many other 
ingredients in the rising violence in 
the country. No one should discount 
the exploitation of the situation by or- 
dinary criminal elements. Neither 
should one condone the extremes 
some desperate black people have 
been driven to in venting their rage 
and despair on those in their own 
midst whom they see, rightly or 
wrongly, as collaborators of the op- 
pressor. But the (act remains that 
their excesses have been begotten by 
the institutionalized violence of the 
Government and the brutality of the 
system that has denied them, for cen- 
turies. the most elementary human 
values. 

What does one do when a black 
friend tells you about police in ar- 
mored vehicle? driving through 
deserted Grahamstown township 
streets at night and shooting in all di- 
rections in the hope (it is alleged) of 
provoking an 3ngry reaction so that 
they can “go into action"? Or when a 
black woman tells you about a police- 
man raising his gun 3t point-blank 
range and shooting a small black girl 
in the head as she comes past him on 
her way home from a game with 
friends? 

What one does is think even harder 
about an army call-up. Not only does 
this sort of behavior illustrate (he 
kind of system one is required to de- 
fend with one’s life, but it reminds 
one that in the repression of black un- 
rest since September 1984. police ac- 
tion has been consistently backed up 
by the army "in a supporting role.” 
To a large extent military involve- 
ment has made this kind of police ac- 
tion possible. 

In this situation an immediate and 
profound moral choice is required of 
every man who faces a call-up. My 
decision involves only myself. But by 
making my choice, and by making it 
public, I believe I can demonstrate 
the simple but immensely important 
fact that in every situation one does 
have a choice. That is, perhaps, the 
ultimate freedom of the individual. 
Obviously every choice imposes its 
own price, which may be daunting. 
But I have also made my decision in 
the knowledge that it will impose on 
the authorities the need to calculate 
from their side the price of whatever 
they have done or may yet decide to 

dn. 1 i 



Behind the Jokes, ‘Volunteers’ Ponders Altruism 



By SANDRA BLAKESLEE 


Los Angeles 

A fter the film director Nicho- 
las Meyer made "The Day 
After,” a 1983 television 
movie about nuclear holo- 
caust In America, some- 
body called him an altruist. 

He was annoyed. “To me, selfish- 
ness and altruism are a lot closer 
than people think.” he said recently. 
“Am 1 an altruist because 1 don't 
want to die? Could altruism and self- 
ishness sometimes be the same 
thing?” 

With this serious question still lin- 
gering in the back of his mind, Mr. 
Meyer went on to direct a decidedly 
nonserious film that pokes fun at that 
crowning glory of American altruism 
and the progeny of John F. Kennedy's 
Came lot — the United States Peace 
Corps. 

Called ‘‘Volunteers,” the newly 
opened film is set in a Thai village in 
the summer of 1962. It stars Tom 
Hanks as Lawrence Bourne 3d, a rich, 
seif-assured Yalie who, on the spur of 
the moment, runs away to the Peace 
Corps to avoid paying a gambling 
debt. On the plane to Thailand, he 
finds himself next to Tom Tuttle from 
Tacoma, Wash., played by John 
Candy, who exudes American "can- 
do” spirit. And he meets the beautiful 
Beth (Rita Wilson), her nose buried 
in a well-worn copy of "Profiles in 
Courage.” The three volunteers then 
romp through the Thai 'jungle encoun- 
tering, among others, an opium war- 
lord. a C.l.A. fanatic and the Commu- 
nist army. 

While the movie uses themes of 60's 
idealism and the Peace Corps, people 
should not take any of it seriously. 
Mr. Meyer said, “it is a comedy for 
grown-ups, inspired by *A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.’ It’s a tall tale 
that keeps getting taller and wilder 
and woollier." Foremost, he said, it is 
a movie about the reprehensible char- 
acter of Lawrence Bourne 3d. 

This character was first brought to 
life in 1979 in the Imaginations of Wal- 
ter F. Parkes and Keith Critchlow. 
While on a 17-hour flight to the last 
film festival to be held in Iran, the 
two film makers thought, "Let's take 
a New England Brahmin heir who is a 
consummate hustler and put him in 
the weirdest sitution we can think 
of,” Mr. Parkes said in an interview. 
“Hie Peace Corps was the perfect 
milieu. His values are antithetical to 
the average Peace Corps volunteer. 

“Lawrence Bourne is a refreshing 
kind of comic character without 
angst,” continued Mr. Parkes, who 
co-produced "Volunteers" with Rich- 
ard Shepherd. “Keith and I were tired 


of Woody Allen movies. Lawrence is 
an unconflicted, uncomplicated hero, 
the kind of person you love tohate. He 
is out to have a good time and he 
doesn’t care who knows it. When he 
arrives in Thailand, he says right out, 
'It’s not that I cawn't help these peo- 
ple. It’s just that I don't want to.’ ” 

There is a streak of Bogart in the 
character of Lawrence, Mr. Parkes 
said. He is a misanthrope who is ulti- 
mately forced to make moral choices 
in spite of himself. 

Mr. Parkes also said the film 
should not be taken seriously. "The 
Peace Corps is a metaphor for the 


we Americans could change the 
world.” "Volunteers” gently pokes 
fun at that naive belief. 

Nearly six years elapsed between 
that early conceptualization of the 
film and its completion 'this year 
under the auspices of HBO Pictures 
and Silver Screen Partners. It went 
though a curious Hollywood odyssey 
with several writers and directors 


adding bits and pieces to it, Mr. 
Parkes said. 

Shooting began last November with 
Nicholas Meyer in charge. Despite 
his protestation that no one take the 
movie seriously, Mr. Meyer did bring 
to the project his question of what is 
altruism. “When I first read the 
screenplay," he said, “it seemed to 
be addressing the very things that I 
had been going through over 'The 
Day After.’ I was coming to realize 
what my own selfishness was all 
about. I knew it wasn’t altruism. That 
didn't ring right.” 


use the Peace Corps in Southeast Asia 
in the 60’s just as an excuse for comic 
high jinks. "Implicit in the story is 
the relationship between selfishness 
and altruism and between motives 
and deeds,” he said. “Is it possible or 
even desirable to do the right thing 
for the wrong reasons? 

"The Peace Corps fascinates me,” 
Mr. Meyer said. “I’ve always thought 
of it as being the one useful thing the 
Federal Government has done since 
the New Deal. But I have always won- 


dered, 'Is it altruistic?* No. It's not al- 
truistic if you accept my fundamental 
principle,, which is, 'Everything is 
connected'.' By helping people to 
make a better life, you ultimately 
help to preserve your own skin. 
That’s as selfish as you can get." 

Mr. Meyer said, "1 loved the char- 
acter of Lawrence Bourne from the 
start. When it came time to cast his 
father, I thought to myself, who does 
Lawrence grow up to be? He’s not 
going to be a Boston lawyer. He's 
going to be the Brahmin who grew up 
to run away to join the circus.” At 
that moment, he said, he realized that 
George Plimpton, the real-life Brah- 
min who has made a career of bizarre 
escapades, should play the father. 
Mr. Plimpton agreed. 

In a way. Mr. Meyer said, he him- 
self was the boy who ran away to Hol- 
lywood to "join the circus.” His fa- 
ther is Bernard C. Meyer, who, in 
addition to being a prominent psycho- 
analyst, is also the biographer of both 
Harry Houdini and Joseph Conrad. 

"Someone once asked my father, 
‘Why didn't your son go into the same 
line of work?*” Mr. Meyer said. 
"And he said, ‘Oh, but he did. I ap- 


proach it as a science and be ap- 
proaches it as an art.' ” 

Art reflects life and if there is a 
message to "Volunteers," Mr. Meyer 
said, it is that the Peace Corps wants 
to help people, not to change them. 

Nevertheless, when Peace Corps 
officials read an early draft of the 
script for “Volunteers,” they were 
appalled. According to Mr. Meyer, 
Sargent Shriver said “Volunteers' 
was “like spitting on the American 
flag.” The agency asked Mr. Meyer 
to make three alterations in the 
script. Change Thailand to Burma, 
because the Peace Corps never was in 
Burma. Don’t mention the C.l.A. in 
the same breath with the Peace 
Corps. And please change the name 
Peace Corps to something else. 

Peace Corps officials today are 
happy with the movie, Mr. Meyer 
said. “Anyone can see this is an affec- 
tionate spoof and that the people who 
made this movie went out of their 
way to endorse the Peace Corps," he 
said. “And if you can twit the Army in 
movies, why not the Peace Corps?" 

On another level, "Volunteers" “is 
a movie about movies.” Mr. Meyer 
said. “There are silly-little things I 


kept throwing in." With a plot invoiv- 
* mg the construction and dtestrucoon 
of a bridge and natives who salute 
Lawrence Bourne 3d with chan ts of 
“Lawrence! Lawrence! Lawrence!,' 
“Volunteers” alludes to such films as 
"The Bridge on the River Kwai,” 
"Lawrence of Arabia/ 1 "The King 
and I." "Casablanca’' and “The Wiz- 
ard of Os.” ... 

Mr. Meyer said someone asked mm 
if the movie is supposed to be a pop 
quiz. He answered, "No, these are af- 
fectionate reflections on part of the 
great contributions to the literature of 
the cinema. Civilized, educated peo- 
. pie will recognize- these things.". 

Children will not get some of the 
jokes in “Volunteers,” especially 
those referring to Helen Keller, Al- 
bert Speer and John Kennedy, he 
said. But there are plenty of pratfalEs, 
visuals and one-liners that spoor Old 
movie conventions. 

Tlie actor Tom Hanks said he was 
inspired by Mr. Plimpton. When they 
met for three days of filming in Mex- 
ico City, he said, “I tried tocull from 
him that air, not of superiority, but of 
a kind of confidence he exudes." Mr. 
Hanks said he listened carefully to 
Mr. Plimpton’s manner of speaking 
— "He has oneof the most distinctive 
voices ever” — and picked up some 
key words, especially the . stress on 
certain vowels. 

"It was the most fun I've ever had 
as an actor. " Mr. Hanks said of play- 
ing the son of Lawrence Bourne 2d. 
"As soon as I put cm that double- 
breasted white tuxedo, I was in char-, 
acter. It was a situation of the clothes 
making tne man.” 

According to Mr. Hanks, “Law- 
rence is a guy who refuses to take life 
on anything but his own terms. He is 
consistent to the end.” 

The script writers Ken Levine and 
David Isaacs designed Lawrence, 
they said, "as a young Bob Hope with 
that kind of false bravado and style. 
He is a great comic character.” 

Tom Tuttle, said Mr. Isaacs, “was 
a creation we enjoyed, like someone I 
knew in college- He is a true believer 
who buys all the myths and 60's rheto- 
ric without question. But at the first 
sign of trouble, he changes. He is a 
person who lives by ideals instead of 
by emotions.”. 

The film was shot near the Mexican 
town of Tuxtepec, inland from the 
Gulf of Mexico. An international crew 
of about 100 people, including 30 Thai 
families, moved to a location next to a 
river for two . and a half months. 

The movie makers built a Thai vil- 
lage fashioned after the Karen tribe 
of-Burma’s Golden Triangle. Houses, 
costumes and customs were authen- 
tic. 

A crew constructed the world’s 
longest wooden suspension bridge, 
over two and a half football fields 
long. “What a fandango," Mr. Meyer 
said. 


Mr. Meyer said he decided right 
kind of idealism that existed in mod- away that "Volunteers” should not 
em American in the early 1960's,” he 
said. "Many people believed that 
through hard work and commitment. 



MUSIC VIEW 

DONAL HENAHAN 


The Plague of Masterpieces 
Abated Some T ime Ago 


A rcheologists do not need to unearth complete 
cities or nations to know what a lost culture was 
all about. Sometimes talented diggers can see a 
universe, so to speak, in a grain of sand. Look- 
ing at a few shards, bones and fragmented 
tools, they extrapolate and reconstruct with great free- 
dom, their creative imaginations probably fired by the 
scarcity of hard evidence. Too much tangible data, in 
fact, might only stifle the creative urge to build whole 
civilizations out of hints and hypotheses. 

With that in mind, I offer today some miscellaneous 
shards, bits of information drawn from a musical culture 
that may not be lost as yet but certainly seems in danger 
of being buried at times. Perhaps the following news 
items are pieces of some great truth not readily discern- 
ible, only waiting to be fitted into the big puzzle. 

A physician in Boston, for instance, has proposed that 
Van Gogh’s prolific output of paintings as well as his ag- 
gressiveness and other strange habits resulted from a dis- 
turbance of the brain. That in itself is hardly news. Undis- 
turbed people do not usually cut off their own ears, for one 
thing. In the pasl, doctors have speculated that Van 
Gogh’s problem was schizophrenia, digitalis poisoning or 
terminal color blindness. However, Dr. Shah ram Khosh- 
bin of Harvard Medical School contends that the painter 
suffered from personality disorder as a result of (I hope I 
have this right) temporal lobe epilepsy. The ailment ap- 
parently triggered something known in psychiatric cir- 
cles as hypographia, which is defined as a tendency to 
produce voluminous and compulsive writing, music com- 
position and painting. So said the article in my favorite su- 
permarket tabloid. 

I am inclined to go along with Dr. Khoshbin on Van 
Gogh because he obviously has given the question a lot of 
thought. His theory does raise larger problems, however. 
It seems logical to assume that hypographia was rampant 
among composers in centuries past but has been all but 
conquered recently, like polio and smallpox. Bach, Tele- 
mann, Mozart, Donizetti, Beethoven and Schubert suf- 
fered from the condition dreadfully, judging from their 
staggering outputs. Verdi and Wagner came down with a 
touch of it, too. But sometime around the turn of the cen- 
. tury temporal lobes throughout Western culture healed 
mysteriously and musical production began to fall off pre- 
cipitously. Except for a stray Shostakovich or two, com- 
posers no longer feit driven to turn out piles of manu- 
scripts. The former plague of masterpieces abated. To- 
day it is the rare composer who is afflicted. Where a 
Rossini or a Donizetti might feel the need to fling off an 
opera a month to appease audience hunger, their modern 
counterparts are in no such grip. 

If sanity may have come thus to musical composition, 
madness is still often found raging in the opera. The direc- 
tor Andrei Serban, for instance, recently announced that 
in his new production of "Norma" for the New York City 
Opera he would allow the work to end the way the com- 
poser and librettist wanted it to, with the tenor Pollione 
joining his priestess wife Norma on the pyre. He had 
previously directed a version in Wales that replaced Poll- 
ionq on the pyre with Norma's confidante. Adalgisa, a 


feminist twist nowhere to be found in Bellini's score. In 
the present operatic climate, Mr. Serban's decision in 
favor of the composer's version, taken after much soul- 
searching, struck an interviewer as startling enough to be 
worth reporting in detail. 

Opera, indeed, is still the best place to look for mad 
scenes. From the Salzburg Festival comes a report of a 
"Macbeth” rehearsal in which the director came to blows 
with the festival's secretary general, Otto Sertl. Piero 
Faggioni, infuriated by Mr. Sertl's request that the den- 
sity of dry-ice fog be lessened in one scene to benefit the 
singers, slapped the official twice in the face. A contribut- 
ing factor in the dispute, which apparently had been sim- 
mering for days, was the official's refusal to approve Mr. 
Faggioni *s plan to use topless witches in the Verdi opera. 1 
admit I am not sure about the larger meaning, if any, of 
this incident, but it may be a straw in the wind. Opposition 
to directorial egotism and excess could be growing, even 
among opera impresarios. 

The academic avant-garde, ever faithful to its stock 
of revolutionary old ideas, also continues on its mad, mad, 
grant-gathering way. A press release from the music de- 
partment of the University of California at San Diego re- 
ports that four composers, three Americans and one 
Japanese, will collaborate on a new piece with the support 
of the National Endowment for the Arts. The composers 
— John Cage, Toru Takemilsu, Edwin Harkins and Philip 
Larson — will exchange ideas via mail and telephone dur- 
ing the next few months. “Thereupon they will hold a one- 
week conference to finalize the piece before its premiere 
in San Diego next spring.” Such joint ventures among 
composers are hardly new — Beethoven and SO others 
wrote variations on a Diabelli waltz, for instance — but 
groupthink by telephone adds a wrinkle. What will tech- 
nology do for us next? 

The press release, I believe, is one of the unappreci- 
ated art forms of our time, often rising to a kind of vision- 
ary Dada. I study this form of literature as closely and 
with as much amazement as any Greek ever read en- 
trails. If you knew nothing else about American musical 
culture in the last decades of the 20th century, a release 
from the Cleveland Opera about a Luciano Pavarotti re- 
cital earlier this season might be enlightening enough. 
The Ohio program, which followed Mr. Pavarotti's cir- 
cuslike appearances at Madison Square Garden, was held 
in the Richfield Coliseum, which seats 16,000. Besides in- 
stalling a special sound system for the occasion, the 
Cleveland impresarios took further mercy on Mr. Pava- 
rotti's long-distance admirers: “One pair of complimen- 
tary opera glasses will be given to every couple in order to 
further enhance their enjoyment of this spectacular 
event." Thai is music by hearsay, and possibly the only 
music of the future. 

As I say, 1 am not able to stand back far enough from 
these cultural fragments to discern what they may mean. 
Perhaps nothing at all, perhaps everything. If any histori- 
cal society or archeological archive wants to preserve 
these data, 1 will be glad to contribute my research free- 
contingent, of course, on a favorable ruling by the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. ■ 
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“GARDENER’S CORNER” is en- 
tering its 10th year, logging hun- 
dreds of articles aldag the way. 

“You are writing about roses, 
ferns, caterpillars, kitchen herbs,' 
cacti, fertilizers, bulbs, flower- 
arrang jug.” say my friends,, “but 
where dk> you get your ideas?” 

I do not remember a single day 
Without inquiries from readers 
throughout die country, by phone 
and mail, ft is’ this personal contact 
with so many garden-minded people 
which gives me ideas, 

A short time ago, one of my 
readers, himself a perfect gardener, 
spoke to me on the phone: “Yon 
should go to Tel Aviv and see the 
flowering phenomenon at the corner 
of AUenby and Rambam streets.” 
So, I did. At the corner stands an old 
three-storey house, built about 60 
. years ago. It is not different farm 
other buildings on Allenby, except 
for one thing. Flowers from the roof 
.to the ground. 

v There are about 20 balconies and 
large windows in the house and all of 
them are filled to capacity with win- 
dow boxes full of flowers in all 
colours: petunias, marigolds, 
stocks, bicoloured pelargoniums, 
salvias, carnation, hanging gera- 
niums, dahlias, lilies ahd zinnias. 

Evergreen shrubs and trees wel- 
come yon at the entrance and plants 
greet you along the staircase, de- 
corating every corner. 

There is a surprise on the roof: an 
exotic botanical garden - almost a 
jungle - with a multitude of well- 
tended common and exotic flowers, 
shrubs, trees and climbers. In the 
background, there are two-metre 
high Egyptian papyrus steins with 
their characteristic fan-like tops, 
evoking hieroglyphics and Cleopat- 
ra's palace gardens. 

At another corner there are fruit- 
bearing banana plants in large con- 
tainers and a cactus collection of 
many exotic species. Some of them 
are blooming. 

There is a very interesting group 
of rare trailing succulents and diffe- 
rent kinds of high growing euphor- 
bias, etc. etc. 


FIFTY YEARS ago - on September 
15, 1935 - the road to the Final 
Solution reached a crucial pass with 
the proclamation of the Nuremberg 
Laws. 

After the German Jewish com- 
munity had first been isolated by the 
boycott of April 1933 and consistent- 
ly abused thereafter, they now were 
deprived of civil rights. 

A “Reich Citizens Law" granted 
citizenship only to those of “German 
blood.” and a “Law for the Protec- 
tion of German Blood and German 
Honour” banned marriages between 
- Gennans.and Jews, and the employ- 
Ijjbot by Jews of German females' 
under 45 - a provision received with 
ribald laughter in the mob assembly 
called tbe Reichstag. These “raws” 
were, in authentic Nazi fashion, 
foreshadowed by a propagandist 
campaign of increasing brutality 
which could be represented as “the 
people's will” getting “impatient 
with tbe slow motion of bureaucra- 
cy-" ’ 

Regular pogroms were staged in 
Berlin and Jews were accused of 
having “behaved provocatively” to 
such an extent that “in a Berlin , 
cinema they demonstrated against a 
harmless foreign film which annoyed 
them.” This was actually alleged by 
Hitler himself as a reason for the 
most fundamental laws of Nazi Wet- 
anschuung- 

These laws, said Hitler, were to 
enable “the German people to find 
inferable relations with the Jewish 
"people.” Should they fail in this- - 
and he was determined to make 
them fail - then, he added, “the 
problem must be turned over to the 
National Socialist Party for a final 
solution.” 

The ominous significance of 'this 
remark could not be lost' as Hitler 
baJ seated conspicuously next to 
him Julius Streicher, the most profli- 
gate of his Jew-baiters, whose paper 
T>er Sturmer specialized in spreading 
the “ritual murder” lie. 

Streicher had been prominently 
featured. in the preparatory cam- 
paign. A few weeks earlier he told a 
mass meeting of the Hitler Youth 
that “the next war must be a crusade 
against the Jews,” and that the idea 

C racial purity,” the core of Nazi 
logy, made it imperative that 
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Nethanel Jadab...an exotic botanical garden. 


THE CREATOR of this outstand- 
ing living oasis in the centre of grey, 
dead concrete and brick buildings is 
a young man, Nctbanel Judah, 
whose parents came in the early 
Twenties from Aden and settled in 


Tel Aviv. Judah, the house's owner, 
studied in England, at Carmel Col- 
lege near Oxford. There he fell in 
love with English gardens and flow- 
ers. 

After his father died. Judah spent 
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a lot of lime and money to create his 
attractive window- balcony- and roof- 
garden on Tel Aviv's busiest, most- 
polluted thoroughfare. 

Judah never studied horticulture 
and started his gardening hobby on 


THE BEGINNING 

OF THE END 

By C.C. ARONSFELD / Special to Tbe Jerusalem Post 


“Jewish alien elements must be ex- 
terminated." 

HITLER’S weU -calculated strategy 
to make the laws a' step' along the 
road to extermination was revealed 
by minister of propaganda Goebbels 
in a secret speech to Nazi leaders: “If 
the Fuhrer bad said, ‘Now these are 
the Jew laws for today, but don’t 
think that's the lot. Next month we’ll 
be back with more and reduce you to 
beggars scrounging around the ghet- 
to’ - then of course one must not be 
surprised if the Jews mobilize tbe 
whole world a gains t us. 

“Always leave them some little 
loophole, as the Fuhrer did when he 
said: ‘We hope these Jew Laws will 
enable a tolerable relationship to be 
established between the German 
and the Jewish people' Gang brer). 
Now that’s what I call clever, that's 
cute,” Goebbels said. 

Hitler at all events was being more 
than clever. Just as in his book Man 
Kampf be bad exposed himself by 
imputing every criminal design to 
“the Jews,” so he now exposed his 
methods by decrying alleged oppres- 
sion elsewhere. 

The hypocrite screamed without 
blushing at tbe arrant self-mockery: 
“If the feeling that one naturally 
belongs to a certain people is consi- 
dered a punishable crime then that 
means that such human beings axe 
denied even the right which is 
allowed to every beast of the field.” 
He was referring to Lithuania which 
he wrongly alleged was ill-treating 
the German Memellanders. Hitler 
was accusing others of the crimes he 
himself was perpetrating. 

Public opinion abroad was not 
ignorant of what was going on. 
Rudyard Kipling had denounced the 
perpetrators of “state-controlled 


murder and torture, open and sec- 
ret.” 

The Loudon Times wrote, Jews 
were being “condemned to run 
around bliboly in circles until they 
die. After being denied the rights of 
citizenship, they are coming to be 
denied the right to live.” 

The Tones had beard some whis- 
pers about “Jewish propaganda over- 
exaggerating” the situation in Ger- 
many. The whispers were from 
“people living in countries like Eng- 
land and the United States (who) 
cannot imagine what they hear from 
Germany toybe true. But residents m 
’ Germany have no need of Jewish 
propaganda: the lacts of the present 
persecution hit them violently in the 
face.” 

Others. like the London Obser- 
ver , were fully aware that while 
Streicher’s “talents for raising the 
passions of the mob stand alone." I 
“the arch- Jew-baiter is the author of 
Mein Kampf ” and what was “omi- 
nous for German Jews” - though not 
of course for Jews only - was “the 
alliance of the hooligan and the 
state.” 

At the same time, some foreign 
observers came back from the 
Nuremberg assembly pleasantly 
reassured. They had been fooled by 
an earlier assertion of Hitler's’: 
“National Socialist Germany desires 
peace from its innermost philo- 
sophical convictions” - one of those 
' “big ties” made possible only in the 
knowledge that no one at that time 
ever read bis book. 

The observers now described the 
Nuremberg Laws as “an effort to 
end illegal persecution and violent, 
individual, anti-3 erwish action,” an 
“attempt to return to strict legality 
and to work out the legal status of 
German Jewry.” 


Hitler, they said, was a "moder- 
ate” struggling with the "extrem- 
ists." and any criticism of his policy 
would merely strengthen the hand of 
men ‘like Streicher Besides, it was 
argued. Germany’s treatment of her 
subjects was entirely a domestic con- 
cern which was not the concern of 
other countries. 

These ventriloquist voices of 
Goebbels made themselves widely 
heard. They were raised, too. at one 
of the most memorable debates held 
in Britain on tbe persecution of 


his own a few years ago. Since then, 
he has accumulated a wealth of 
botanical and horticultural know- 
ledge as a self-made man. visiting 
nurseries and garden centres and 
reading. 

The house is well known to Tel 
Avivians and newspapers have pub- 
lished articles about Judah’s crea- 
tion. 

Amateur gardeners should get to 
Tel Aviv and visit the place, where 
Judah is happy to recciv e visitors and 
share his knowledge on window box 
gardening. 

It is a ’mistake to think that you 
need a lot of ground around your 
house to emoy gardening: all you 
need are a few windowsills. You can 
grow colourful flowers, fresh veget- 
ables. perennial evergreens like 
dwarf conifers and kitchen herbs 
year round. 

You can use for planting various 
containers - planting balcony boxes, 
clay pots, bowls, troughs, discarded 
cooking pots, hanging baskets and 
empty tins, which’ can be painted. 
Many containers are ornamental in 
themselves. 

All planters should have drainage 
holes to release excess waier. with 3 
layer of large hagclan gravel or flat 
siones over the holes. 

To prevent root rot. next place a 
thin layer 2 to 3 centimetres of 
peatmoss mixed with crushed char- 
coal. 

WINDOW BOXES and balcony 
planters of colourful flowers and 
evergreens soften the harsh, rigid 
lines of city buildings. These living 
decorations are appreciated by most 
people living in a town where natural 
green belts, wild forests and pastures 
were overcome by urban expansion. 

For those without gardens, grow- 
ing plants in containers may be the 
only way to brighten the outside of 
their homes. By careful selection of 
flowering plants and dwarf ever- 
green shrubs, window boxes can be 
attractive features for all seasons. 

The prime consideration with any 
window box is safety. Decorative 
boxes are a delight, but safe ones are 
an obligation. If vour windows or 


Jews, but for once they failed to 
numb conscience and confuse opin- 
ion. 

Two months afteT Nuremberg, the 
National Assembly of the Church of 
England lodged a solemn protest 
acainsi the Nuremberg Laws. In a 
resolution, the assembly expressed 
its "sympathy with the Jewish peo- 
ple" and called on Christians in 
England and elsewhere to “exert 
their influence to make plain to the 
rulers of Germany that the con- 
tinuance of their present policy will 
arouse widespread indignation." 

The resolution was moved by the 
Bishop of Chichester, Dr. Bell.' who 
was to play an important role in 
sustaining the German anti-Nazi re- 
sistance. Bell captured the spirit of 
persecution embedded in the 
Nuremberg Laws in a speech by 
quoting Goebbels who had “spoken 
of the Jews as vermin and asked that 
as venn in they should be treated.” 

Bell's impressive speech was sup- 
ported by the Archbishop of Canter- 


balconies open above a sidewalk or a 
counyard where children play, re- 
member that you are fully responsi- 
ble if a box falls causing damage. 

Make sure your containers are 
firmly anchored. You should stand 
the containers on wooden wedges or 
on tiles to ge: them level and to 
encourage- free drainage. Chain the 
containers to hooks in the window- 
frame or place them on S-shaped 
steel hangers available at garden 
centres and hardware stores. Hang- 
ing baskets must be hung from 
securely -fixed support hooks and be 
above people's heads. 

Arranging and choosing flowers 
for window boxes depend on person- 
al tastes and. of course, gardening 
experience and preference. 

The growing medium for window 
boxes can be very simple: a mixture 
of equal parts of loam (or very sieved 
soil from the fields), sand and com- 
post. Today all nurserymen and 
many amateur gardeners prepare 
their own soil mix which may also 
contain more expensive, but not 
absolutely necessary items like ver- 
miculite. perlite, dry cow manure, 
hagolan and peat. With compost or 
cow- manure in your containers, you 
already provide a very good and 
natural plantfood . enough to last 
most plants for a full season. Small 
quantities of organic or chemical ferti- 
lizers may be given sporadically for 
weakness in growth. 

The most common fertilizers 
in this country are 20-20-20. a 
general fertilizer which contains the 
main plantfood minerals plus trace 
elements such as iron, copper and 
zinc, superphosphate, o&mocote. 
guano and liquid plant food like 
Nutricol. Geranium or pelargonium 
is by far the most common plant for 
window planting. Due to their rich 
colours, easy flowering, ability to 
withstand long periods without wa- 
ter and easy care and propagation, 
geraniums are the most popular, 
most used and best known container 
plants in the world. The geranium 
can grow in town in full sun or partial 
shade. 

The next article will have more on 
window- box gardening. 


bury and especially by that noble 
friend of the Jewish cause. Hensley 
Henson. then bishop of Durham, 
who was profoundly stirred: “When 
I read the news from Germany of 
one base device added to another to 
degrade, to wound, to injure and 
finally to destroy these ancient and 
gifted people. 1 feel a kind of blind 
rage within me that we cannot draw 
the sword and go ‘to the help of the 
Lord agaisnt the mighty.' ” 

The rage of this righteous man was 
not as blind as was the concentrated 
wisdom of the governments. In 
September 1935. we. now know, 
there was still lime for peaceful, if 
resolute action to check the Nazi 
advance. The Nuremberg Laws 
threw down the challenge. 

The world passed by on the other 
side, crying “Peace, peace” while 
there was no peace and could not be 
because there was no effort to stamp 
out that gross and glaring insult to 
the dignity of man - the Nuremberg 
Laws. 


Mormons fight back 


By TONY COZIER / Bridgetown (Barbados) 


PASSAGE TO INDIA - and NEPAL 

Join a fas&nating tour to a new, oki world. 

Visit New Delhi, capital of Imperial India; Varanasi, formerly Benares, tbe holy city of the 
Ganges; FatehpurSikri, thedcsertedtitybuilt in red sandstone; Jaipur, tbe pink rity; Udaipur 
- temples, palaces, gardens and lakes; Bombay- bustling metropolis of millions, gateway of India. 
And those Jewels in die Crown - Agra -the Taj Mabah Srinagar -Kashmir, the roof of India; 

Nepal - Kathmandu" and the Himalayas- the roof of the world! 

Departurcdaies: 16.10.85, 6.11.85, 4.12.85, 1.1.86, 5.2.86, 5.3.86. 

BRAZIL - SAMBA, VOODOO, METROPOIL, 
JUNGLE 

RECIFE (Pernambuco) the pearl of the north-east, tbe “Venice of Brazil”, where seven rivers 
flow into the Atlantic. 

SALVADOR-BAHIA - Colonial baroque architecture, voodoo, folklore and handicrafts. 

RK> DE JANEIRO - Birthplace of the Samba - home of Cariocas and Carnival, Sagar Loaf 
and COrcovado, Copacabanaand Ipanema. v 

SAO PAULO - sprawling metropolis of 12 million inhabitants; leading industrial and 
commercial centre of Brazil; museums, theatres, opera, night clubs. 

KHJASSU'FALLS - thirty rivers, joining in hundreds of water falls, form a vast torrential 
downpour- one of the greatest natural wonders of the world. . . 

BRASILIA -futiuistk capital city of Brazil 

MANAUS- in the heart cf the tropical Amazon region. Canoe trip through the jungle with its 
dark, mysterious waterways. 

Departure dates: 15.10.85, 5. 11.85, 3.12.85, 7.1.86, 4.2.86, 4J.86. 

Ask your travel agent fen- Natour’s “India+Nepal/ Brazil" brochure. 

Natour limited - Israel's leadingTour Operator. ’ 
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MORMON MISSIONARIES seek- 
ing converts on the small islands of 
the eastern Caribbean are finding a 
heated reaction from leaders of tra- 
ditional churches. 

Missionaries from the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 
established in the U.S. in’ 1830 by 
Joseph Smith and now with a world- 
wide following of some 5 million 
people, have begun extensive pro- 
selytizing in the past year. 

The church, claiming 150 Barba- 
dian members, has bought land here 
to build a chapel. The Barbados 
government issued IS work permits 
in 1984 to Mormon missionaries, 
compared with 32 for all other reli- 
gious organizations combined. 

Barbados, with some 250.000 peo- 
ple, is the largest of the eastern 
Caribbean islands. The vast majority 
of the English-speaking people of 
the former British colonies are Ro- 
man Catholic or Anglican. 

Leaders of those churches have 
been critical of the Mormons, parti- 
cularly because the church until the 
last decade held blacks to be un- 
worthy of its priesthood. 

The executive board of the Anti- 
gua Christian Council recently called 
a meeting to discuss “the presence of 
the Mormons” and said it is "very 
concerned... ‘ because of their 
teachings." 

The Rev. Geny Seale, executive 
secretary of the Barbados Christian 
Council, said that while this island- 
nation's constitution guarantees 
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freedom of worship, “no North 
American cult can be free to fool our 
people." 

The reaction has been similar on 
St. Lucia, and an anti-Mormon film. 
The Godmakers . has been showing 
to crowded church balls throughout 
the region. 

THE MORMONS' historical atti- 
tudes toward marriage - they 
formerly practised polygamy - and 
race have sparked lively debate in 
the region’s news media. 

“I don't consider them within tbe 
confines of Christianity and I don't 
consider them to be Christians.” 
Seale said. “They use our terminolo- 
gy but they define it differently.” 

Some newspaper columnists and 
letter-writers and callers to radio 
phone-in programmes have deman- 
ded that the Mormons be expelled. 
The Nation newspaper in Barbados 
commented editorially that they 
“could not hope to ride out current 
controversy without a positive dec- 
laration on policy of race.” 

The Mormons responded with 
fall-page advertisements called “an 
open letter to the people of Barba- 
dos." 

They were, they said, “repulsed 
by this untrue and unfair presenta- 
tion of our history, culture and mat- 
ters we hold to be sacred." 

The letter, signed by the president 
of tbe West Indies mission of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
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Saints. Kenneth Zabriskie. de- 
clared: “We are not racist. We now 
do, and always have, accepted peo- 
ple of all races for baptism into the 
church as equal candidates for salva- 
tion in the Kingdom of God.” 
Zabriskie admitted that “as was 
true in many other Christian chur- 
ches for much of their history,” 
blacks were not allowed to hold “the 
holy priesthood” until recently. 

“We are not racist,” he repeated. 
“We would not be here today if we 
were.” 

THE CRITICS were not impressed. 
“Mormons share the position held 
by the Dutch Reformed Church of 
South Africa.” said Trevor Mar- 
shall. lecturer in history at the Uni- 
versity of the West Indies. “With the 
black power uprisings in the 1960s 
and the strides which blacks made 
not only in tbe U.S. but throughout 
the world, the Mormons would have 
found themselves in an even more 
untenable situation with tbe ridicu- 
lous notion that black people were 
cursed." 

Zabriskie said in an interview that 
tbe Mormons have come to the 
Caribbean “to spread the gospel.” 
“We want to teach the local peo- 
ple how to be leaders,” he said. “All 
our local branches are now being 
presided overby locals." 

Zabriskie pointed out that the 
membership in Barbados of about 
150 was “predominantly black.” 

(Associated Press) 
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and Prints of the Holy Land' Art accordance vvith July I price freeze 

Calendar.! enclose a cheque for IS 29,500 regiflaaons. 

(incLVAT and postage Inside Israel). 



Old 

names 

never 

die 


RANDOMALIA 
Miriam Arad 


THERE IS a place in Jerusalem the 
locals call Hub or she! Hakncsset - 
The Kncs«ei Pit. The pit was long 
ago convened u> a public park, and 
the Knesset hasn't ii\ed there since 
lvwS. but the name surviv e*. We are 
creatures of habit, and that includes 
\erbai habit. 

Ben-Gurion wa- our first prime 
minister and is uur airport now, or so 
the authorities would have us be- 
lieve. The> call it Ben-Gurion in all 
the official documents, and it says 
Ben-Gunon on ail the road signs, 
but when an Israeli has to catch a 
plane or meet his unde at the air- 
port . he goes to Loo,! - and not even 
to Lod. which is the town's proper 
name. 

The> fight a losing battle, the 
authorities. They write Gotten on all 
the maps of Jerusalem, but you just 
I r > and ask your wa> there. 
“Goncn?" they'll tell you. “Ain't no 
such thing.” Of course there ain't. 
It's called Katamon. always has and 
always will. They are very strong on 
chancing names in Jerusalem, some- 
times hang halfway down a street, 
but like as not even the president 
doesn't know he lives in Kome- 
mivut, not Talbieh. 

Maybe it’s our Jewish stubborn- 
ness that makes us refuse to give up 
old names, because these changes do 
catch on in other countries. Still. I 
wonder how long it took New York- 
ers to remember they no longer 
lived in New Amsterdam, and 
whether Istanbulians still regret 
their ancient and hallowed Constan- 
tinople. Or how about Sri Lanka? Is 
it only 1 who mentally translate it 
back to its old name w henever it is in 
the news, or do Sri Lankans, too, 
still think of themselves as 
Ceylonese? 

Private persons don't fare much 
better in this department. I know a 
Hava who changed her name to 
Maya. Her friends and acquaint- 
ances can be divided into pre- and 
post-transformation: all her new 
ones call her Maya, for that is how 
she introduces herself, and all her 
old ones Hava, for that's what she is 
to them. Which must make it awk- 
ward for her when the twain meet. 

Or consider politicians. It took us 
all months and months at the time to 
be weaned of the combination Fore- 
ign Minister Abba Ebon, or Defence 
Minister Dayan, though 1 expect it 
was even harder for them. Mr. 
Eban. to be sure, sometimes appears 
to find it unnatural even yet. 

To the Israeli's credit, he is far 
more tractable where words, not 
names, are concerned. If the Heb- 
rew Language Academy decides one 
day to banish the foreign "garage" 
from our tongue, ihe.i within a year 
or so we shall all obediently’ say 
moosach instead. We will even 
switch from one Hebrew word, 
deemed incorrect by the Academy- 
sages, to another, so that it's only 
nonageriuns who still call a camera 
izalmaniya instead of maizlema. 

Then why do we cling so fiercely to 
old names? Because language is a 
living, ever-changing entity by its 
nature, whereas nomenclature isn’t? 
Because we identify- names more 
definitely with people and places 
than we do words with things? 
Maybe both, maybe neither. Your 
guess is as good as mine. 


ONE OF 
A KIND 



THE 
ujinDmiu . 
HOTEL 

JERUJfllEm 

There are many hotels 
in Jerusalem... 

But only one super 
3 star hotel 

* Kosher restaurants 

* Sabbath elevator 

* 133 Air conditioned rooms 

* Complete facilities for all 
types of functions 

* Walking distance to the 
center of Jerusalem and 
the Ola City 

3 (Tlendeie St. Talbieh 
Jeru/alem 92/47. l/rael. 
Tel. 02-6831 1 1 
Telex 26536 
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Freddie Laker calls $48 million ‘pitifully inadequate’ 

Judge okays out-of-court settlement 


ThedecBneofOpec-December 1984 to July 1985 


LONDON (AP). - A British judge 
last Friday approved a $48 million 
out-of-court settlement of Laker 
Airways’ U.S. anti-trust suit against 
10 competitors over the 1982 col- 
lapse of the no-frills transatlantic 
carrier. 

The judgment was a defeat for the 
defunct airline's founder. Sir Fred- 


die Laker, who had described the 
proposed settlement as “pitifully in- 
adequate and ill-considered.'' 

High Court Judge Sir Nicholas 
Brown-Wilkinson said he had 
approved the settlement of the anti- 
trust suit on behalf of the liquidators 
of four British-based Laker com- 
panies. 


Hungary going ahead with Danube dam 


BUDAPEST (Reuter). - Hungary 
said last week it will go ahead with a 
SI billion dam project that will 
bypass the last major shallows on the 
Danube River, overriding environ- 
mental protests and official doubts 
about the cost. 

State newspapers said the Council 
of Ministers had agreed to push 
ahead with the project for a network 
of dams to be built jointly with 
Czechoslovakia. 

The official MTI news agency said 


the project was now scheduled for 
completion in 1995: The dam com- 
plex will lie between Bratislava in 
Czechoslovakia and the Hungarian 
capital. 

Its completion will make it possi- 
ble for large ships to sail from the 
’North Sea to the Black Sea, a-dis- 
tance of more than 1,600 kilometres. 

West Germany's Rhein-Main- 
Danube Canal, completing a major 
section of the route, is due to be 
finished in 1991. 


PERES ... YES OR NO!? 

Do you want Shimon Peres to continue 
negotiating with Rashad Shawwa of Gaza 

who hurled this curse at the Jewish 
People — 

“Israel is founded oh robbery, occupation and 
aggression... 

It is an historical necessity that Israel should 
perish.... 

The annihila tion of this entity is fore-ordained. . .. . 
Israel’s survival is impossible ” 

"A-Thaura," March 25, 1980 (Syrian daily, Damascus) 

The meeting of Peres and Shawwa has one aim — 
to uproot Israel from Judea, Samaria and Gaza! 

WE MUST PREVENT 


The judge said the agreement was 
“subject to one minor pre-condition 
which has to be satisfied." He did 
not elaborate. 

He made no mention of a separate 
$Sm, offered to Laker personally on 
condition that he not pursue further 
legal action. Laker has rejected the 
offer, and it was not known what 
steps were being taken to resolve the 
matter. 

The judge said the S4gm. deal 
provides for foil payment for more 
than 16,000 small creditors, includ- 
ing about 14,000 ticket-holders and 
2,300 former employees. 

Most creditors whose claims ex- 
ceed £50,000 ($70,000) are to receive 
£50,000 plus 20% of the balance . 

Laker's skytrain service, which 
pioneered cheap air fores across the 
Atlantic, went bankcrupt in Febru- 
ary 1982, owing its creditors £26Qm., 
then equivalent to about S480m. 

Later in 1982. Laker's liquidators 
filed a $2 billion anti-trust suit in 
U.S. Federal Court against 10 U.S. 
and European airlines and an air- 
craft manufacturer, alleging that 
they conspired in the late 1970s to 
drive Laker Airways out of business. 

On July 12 of this year, lawyers for 
the liquidators and the defendants 
agreed on a $48m. out-of-court set- 
tlement of the suit. 

The 10 airlines named in the Laker 
suit are British Airways, Sabena, 
KLM, the French airline UTA, Pan 
American, Trans World Airimes, 
Scandinavian Airlines Systems, 
Lufthansa. Swissair, and British 
Caledonian Airways. In addition, 
die 'McDonnell Douglas Cotp. and 
McDonnell Douglas Finance Corp. 
were named as defendants. 


By BENJAMIN SHWADRAN 

After the second Opec shock of 
1979-80. when oil prices doubled. 
Opec leaders thought that the con- 
suming world was irrevocably de- 
pendent on them for its vital energy 
supply. They all firmly believed that 
foere’was practically no limit to the 
price they coold get for their oil. 

But while the conservatives advo- 
cated gradual increases so that the 
consumers could adjust to them, the 
radicals were determined to attain 
the highest prices in the shortest 
peiod of time. The experience of the 
1973-81 period gave Opec. and pri- 
marily its Middle East members, oil 
power, money power, and interna- 
tional political influence. 

By the end of 1981 the process 
began to reverse itselt. The demand 
for Middle East oil began to drop 
rapidly and the domination of Opec 
was steadily diminishin g. This .con- 
tinued until March 1983 when Opec. 
for the first time in its history, cut oil 
from S34 to S29 a barrel. It also 
attempted, again for the first time, to 
act as a cartel - which it was nor- and 
to control the ofl production levels of 
its members. 

. Because of the unique nature of 
the organization.* neither of these 
radical innovations could be real- . 
feed. Intra-Opec tensions rose. De- 
mand continued to drop. non-Opec 
producers competed successfully, 
and some oil- alternatives entered 
the markets. Overall Opec produc- 
tion levels continued to decline, and 
oil revenues fell drastically. 

While the organization set up 
quotas and prices and tried to estab- 
lish a price -dififere n tials stucture for 
the various kinds of oil. a number of 
members did not abide either by 
price or production levels or by the 
differentials scheme. The crisis 
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conductor says to 

the dawdler at the bus stop 
(4, 2) 

4 Old boys count up in their 
heads (8) 

9 Toiler is disposed to do any- 
thing hut mis (6) 

10 Painter who pursed his Ups 
wifcb an m r of gaiety (8) 

12 Run away and lock the door 
(4) 

13 Does it mean nothing to a 
member (of the Catholic 
Church)? (5) 

14 Stoic form of Buddhism has 
appeal (4) 


DOWN 

IPhone later with a wanting 
that everyone should stand 
clear (4, 4) 

2 No isle but Atlantis maybe 
( 8 ) 

3 Single mistake made in em- 
barrassment (4) 

5 An outstanding student to 
show one the answer to 3 

down (12) 

6 What waves do to a vessel 
(4) 

7 Bloomers perpetrated by 51 
perjurors (6) 

8 Herb supplied by Ray turn- 
ing up with a line of vege- 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 



JersSakxn: Medi Pins, 2 Bar-Hail, 822237. 
Balsam. Sal ail Ed din, 272315. SbtTafat, 
Shu'afat Road. 810108. Dar Aldawa. Herod’s 

Gate, 282058. 

Td Mr. Beauty. 174 Direngoff, 222386. Yeho- 
da Hamaccabi, 42 Yehuda Haxaaecatn, 45S198. 
Netanya: Kupat Hofim Oalit. 31 BrodetsK, 
91123. 

Haifa: Yavue, 7 Ibu Sina, 672288. 


Magea David Adorn e m erge n cy phone, num- 
bers (round che dock service). 


Ashdod 41333 
Ashfcefon 23333 
Bat Yam *585555 
Beetsbeba 78333 
Carmel ‘988555 


Jerusalem *523133 
Khtm 344442 
KayatSh taopa *4 4334 
Nahariya *923333 
Netanya *23333 


Dan Region “731111 FetahTBcva *9231111 
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Eilat 7233 
■Hadera 22333 
Haifa *512233 
Hartror 36333 
Hotoo 803133 


Rebowot *451333- 
Riahou LeZkm 942333 
Safed 30333 
TdAvW *240111 
Tiberias “90111 


ooin (12) 

20 What competent tractor- 
driver is expected to do at 
the airport (7, 5) 


but only for a spell! (6, 6) 
tI ^ ctor ' 15 One whose beliefs remain un- 
> Qo at changed by a large part of 
„ the Bible (5) 


28 Reassuring telegram from 16 Hates mad burry (5) 


friend in a rioting state (4) 

24 Cut always to a poinr(5) 

25 Bridge hand extended (4) 

28 Very keen artists do tike a 
gamble (4, 4) 

29 100. glued roughly together 
stick (6) 

30 Polite conduct from a lot of 
bright pupils (4, 4) 

31 Dissertation on bow brother 


IS Leaf for a bride who wants 
to be flanked by flunkeys 

(3, 5) 

19 Hunts which reveal both ex- 
perience and age (8) 

21 Hound chained and in the 
mire (6) 

22 The most eyed item on foe 
vegetable stail (6) 

26 Staff symbol for readers of 
note (4) 


Jerusalem: Bikur Hofim (pediatrics). Shame 
Zeddc (internal, ophthalmology) . Hadassah 
E.K. (surgery, orthopedics. E.S.T.). 

Td Avfa: Rofcah (pediatrics, internal, surgery) . 
Netanya: Laniado (obstetrics, internal, pediat- 
rics. gynecology, surgery). 


Mobile Intensive Care Unit (MICU) service 
in the area around the dock. 

101 Emergency phone number in most areas. 
Rape Crists Centre (24 bom), tor bdpcaBTd 
Avfr, 234819, Jerusalem - 81*118, ad Haifa 
88791. 


“EimT 1 - Mental Health First Aid, TeL Jeru- 
salem 669911, Td Aviv 261131, Haifa 672222, 
BemMm 419111, Ttttaaya 3S316. 


FLIGHTS 


KUPAT BOUM INFORMATION CENTRE 
TeL. 03-433300. 433500 Stmdav-Tbunday. 8 
a.m. to 8p.m. Friday 8a.m. to 3 p.tn. 


refers to bas only sibling? 27 Ambition is one way to open 


.doors (4) 
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24-HOURS FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
CaU 03-9712484 
(mum-fine) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-381111 (20 fines) 


POLICE 


Dial 1M hi most parts of the co an t i v. fa 
Tiberias dU 924444, Ehyat Stamm 4444. 


QSICK CBOSSWOW 

ACROSS 
X Urban lane 


4Hur4fceBser 
9 No longer dt work 

10 Cassia pods 

11 Herd biscuit 


mu auaia 
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»■■■■■ aim 


12 Share w , 

15 Confirmed dnmfcard 
14 Encounter 

16 Ship's c o mpany 
Uffiaetaled wfep 
26 Generous 

21 Trunk of plant 

24 Xmas hymn 

25 Canadian policeman 

26 Carelessly made 

27 Subject 
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which began at the end of 1981 
became verv serious bv foe end of 
1984. 

The market situation grew worse 
for, both Opec and non-Opec oil 
producers, and all producing coun- 
tries were determined to increase or 
at least to retain thmr oil revenue: In 
spite of all the hopeful predictions 
and all the measures adopted to 
stabilize the market, demand for ofl 
was declining and the efforts of the 


ofl producers to dispose of their 
product consequently became more 
desperate. 

The steady oil purchasers refused 
to commit themselves to long-term 
contracts at set prices, and instead 
turned to the spot market for their 
oil needs. This prompted • foe oil 
producers - Opec as well as non- 
Opec countries - to resort to'mea- 
sures that would guarantee their oil 
income. 

Opec members disregarded both 
production and price levels; and 
non-Opec producers resorted to 
price cutting that brought their price 
in line with that of the spot market. 

On November 11. 1984. Norway 
announced that it had temporarily 
suspended its official price system, 
and would negotiate terms with its 
customers based on the free market 
(a more elegant term for the spot 
market). 

But even at this stage Ahmed Zaki 
Yamani. the Saudi Arabian oil 
minister, was not ready to admit that 
the prolonged crisis was the direct 
result of Opec's high-price policies, 
and he sought to blame the consum- 
ers who, he said, were drawing down ■ 
their stock. 

On foe same day - November 11 - 
he declared in Riyadh: “We know 
that the price of ofl will go up . There 
is no doubt about it." • 

In an interview with foe Sunday 
Times, published on November 25, . 
1984. Yamani said that the Decem- 
ber demand for Opec oil would far 
outstrip the supply and that “there 
could be a real panic in the markets. 
The situation is very alarming and 


WHAT’S ON 


Notices in this feature are charged at 
IS5.75Q per line, including VAT. Inser- 
tion every day of the month costs 
IS1 15.740 per line, including VAT, per 
month. 



JERUSALEM 
Museums '* 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. Ea Mb itet r. “From the 
Depths of the Sea." cargoes of ancient wrecks 
from Carmel coast (Rockefeller). Israel Com- 
munities. Traditions and Heritage: The life 
cycle, home, everyday objects and dress of 
.diaspora communities 0 Asian Art: Chinese 
bronzes and ceramics. 1200 BCE— 17th century 
. C&0 South-East Asia: Japanese petsuke Q Old 
Mastery. 16tb-18th century master painters 0 
Customs and Costumes: East and West (until 
26.8). C Cave in the Desert 9.000 year old finds 
from N|hal Hemar 0 Meet an Israeli Artkr in 
Rg c hw aig er . Rem Stater. Chavs Ep son Q 
Painting Instruction in the Youth Wing and 
exhibition of children's pain tings 0 Permanent 
exhibitions of Judaica. Archeology. Art and 
Ethnic Art. Visiting Homs: Main Museum 
10-5. WAS and 4: Children’s Theatre. “Nine 
Stories and One”, musical (age 7 pins). II: 
Guided tour of Museum in EqgBsh. 3: Guided 
tour of Archeology galleries in English. 


Conducted tours 

HADASSAH -Onkfcd tour of aD installations 
★ Hourly tonra at Bryat Hadassah and Hadas- 
sah ML Scopus. * Information, reservations: 
02-416333. Q2-446271. 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY 

1. Tours in English at 9 and 11 a.m. from 
Ad mi n ist r a tion Building. Givat Ram Campus. 
Buses 9. 28. 24 and 16. 

2. Mount Scopus routs 11 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre. Sherman Build- 
ing- Buses 9. 28. 4a. 26 and 23 to the first 
underground stop. Further det a ils : TeL 02- 
882819. 


AM3T WOMEN. (Fbnneriy American Mizrahi 
Women). Free Morning Tours - 8 Alkalai 


Women). Free Morning T ours - 8 Alkalai 
Street. Jerusalem. Tel. 02-699222. 

ORT. To visit our technological High Schools 
call Jerusalem 533141; Tel Aviv 396171. 
233231. 240529: Netanya 33744. 


TEL AVIV 
Museums 

TEL AVIV MUSEUM. Exfafbfrkms: Ardon. a 
R etr o sp ec ti ve Q Five Centuries of Sclf-Poruait 
Mtrls 0 Avi Ganor, Ph oto graphs. Special 
E jlUhM: Statue of AdriBes Visiting Hours: 
Sun.-Thur. 10-2. 5-9. Sat. 11-2. 7-10. Fri. 
dosed. Brim Rubta ft rin Puritan: New Ex- 
USta : Henry Shdesuyak, Painter. Vfedtbag 
Hem: Sun.-Tfanr. 10-1: 5-7. Sat 11-2. Fri. 
doaed. 


Conducted Tours 

AMXT WOMEN (formerly Americ an MbradU 
Women). Free Morning Tours- Tei Aviv, Tel. 
220187.233154. 

WIZO- To visit our projects call Td Aviv, 
232939: Jerusalem. 226060: Haifa. 88817. 
PIONEER WOMEN - NA'AMAT. Morning 
touts. Reservations: Td Aviv, 210791. 


HAIFA 

MUSEUMS 

HAIFA MUSEUM. 26 Shabbtai Levy St. The 


Museum wDl be closed between August 18 and 
August 25. 


TECHMON-lSRAEL INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY 

Jack Lemmon narrates in multi-media pre- 
sentation at Coter-CaBfonria VHtera Center, 
Td. 04-293683, Sonday-Iltursday, 830 a.m.- 
230 pjn.: Friday till noon. 


WHATS ON IN HAIFA, «Bal 94-646846. 
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very risky." Four- days later, at a 
press conference in Kuwait, he ex- 
plained: “We expect some time in 
foe future, probably by the end of 
Decembef. an interruption inside 
consumer countries because inven- 
tory is too low and consumers are 
drawing so much from stock. ” 

The British never commited them- 
■ selves on production limitation. The 
understanding with Opec in March 
1983. was only on price. However, 
the practice of the British National 
Oil Company (BN OCT) of announc- 
ing the official price from time to 
time created real difficulties for foe 
British government. 

BNOCs official price was the 
basis of payments for the up to 51% 
of foe ofl to which it was entitled 
from the producing companies hold- 
ing leases in the North Sea. 

While the official price worked 
well in times of shortages, and cus- 
tomers weie flocking to purchase the 
joii on a long-term contract basis, the 
official price bobmeranged in times 
of surplus supplies. For BNOC cus- 
tomers refused, to pay the official 
price, and BNOC was forced to 
dispose of its oil on foe spot market 
at at least S2 a barrel less than what it 
had paid for it. 

BNOC consequently accumulated 
deficits, which foe British govern- 
ment had to cover. For foe month of 
December 1984 it turned over to 
BNOC £45 million (S48 million). 
Finally the British government 
announced in Parliment that it was 
abolishing BNOC. This meant that 
the price of British ojl would be 
determined by foe free market. 

Now tbar Britain and Norway 


TELEVISION 


18.30 News roundup 
18.32 Programme Tra 


ON THE AIR 


Voice of Music 


6.02 Morning Melodies 
7 07 Bin*' Brandenbrug Concerto No.o 
7.30 Mozart Serenade No. 10. KJ61 (Vien- 
na/; Spohr: Violin Concerto, Op-47 
(Amuyal); Brahms: CcUo Sonata. Op. 38 
(HareU. Ashkenazy): Schumann; Sym- 
phony No. 4 (Vienna. Mehta) 

930 Verdi: Ballet Music from I Vcspri 
Siztfiani (Phrlbormonia, Mmi/: Liszt: 
Piano Concerto No.2 (Arrau. London. 
Davis); Dvorak: Trio. Op. 65 (Yuval); 
Martimi: Violin Concerto No. 1 (Silk); Szy- 
manowski: Symphony. No.2 

12.05 David Chen, Alexander Kaganovs- 
lry, Hanodb GwofieJd- Stravinsky: Duo 
Con cert ant: Haydn: Trio in G major; 
Stravinsky: Italian Suite 

13.00 Mendelssohn: Symphony No.12 
(Menuhin): Nardini-FTesch: Sonata Ida 
Haendel); Reineckc: Onintet (Vienna): 
Schubert. Serenade (Lada Popp); Beet- 
hoven: Symphony NoJ (Dorati); Pro- 
kofiev: Sonata. No. 7. Op .38 (A&hkeoazy) 

15.05 Musics Viva - Norddeutscfaer Rund- 
fonk Orchestra, Ottmar Maga conducting 
- Lukas Fosk Baroque Variations: Bern- 
hard KroQ: Magnificat Variations, fw 
Bari' Trumpet and Strings: Fricdbelm 
DoH: Pasaon for Orchestra 

16.00 Gershwin: An American in Paris 
fLos Angeles. Mehta): Saint-Sams: Car- 


CINEMAS 


were practically selling their ofl at 
foe free market price it was inevit- 
able that Nigeria whose oil was 
same quality’ as Britain’s, would fo»- 
low suit. The Sew York Tfmw of 

ftbmoy'2. I*®' 

nan oil minister as saying. 

feet are firmly in Opec- But mv two 

eyes are on the North Sea. 

As the Opec vear-end conference 
was approached, tension rose. Saudi 
Arabia felt that it was being 
between Opcc members and the 
non-Opec producers. Being, the 
-swing producer" of Opec ^ owm! 
that whatever cuts would be made m 
foe production level would be at ire 
expense. 

Indeed. Saudi Arabia constantly 
complained that while the other 
Opec members did not comply with 
their quota limits only n bad con * 
rinuously reduced its production 
level. In foe setup betw een Opec and 
non-Opec producers Opec played 
foe role of -swing producer : Opec 
the left-over 


ine rote oi . 

production levels were the left-over 
from the non-Opec producers. 

On DecembeV 11. 1984. reacting 
ro foe British and Norwegian inten- 
tions of following the free market 
price.' Yamani srated: “Bolb King 
Fahd’s sovemment in particular, 
and Opec in general . have fought 
against the idea of leasing prices to 
be determined by the vicissitudes of 
the market, and in this regard 
made great sacrifices." * 


This is the first of a series on Opec by ■ 
Professor Sbvadron. who tenches mod- 
em Middle East history at the Hebrew 
University and Tel Aviv University. 


EDUCATIONAL: 

9.00 Surprise Train 9.20 Kniaifio! -9.30' 
Tpm Granen's War (part 22) 9.55 Siag-a 
Song 10. IOMusk in Theatre 10 J5 Contact 

15.00 Pinoccbio (part 46) I5J0 Pretty 
Butterfly 16.00 This Is It 17.00 A New 
Evening- five nwgarine 
CHILDREN S PROGRAMMES: 

17 JO Bcrween Us- vauth magazine 

18.00 A Little Silver Trumpet. Part l of a 
5-part drama 

ARA BIT-LANGUAGE programmes: 


18.32 Programme Trailer 
18.35 Sports 

19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 

20.00 with a news roundup 

20.02 Paper Chase - American series about 
the law faculty of a university. Starring 
John Houseman, James' Stephens and Tom 
Fitzsimmons: The Advocates 

21 .00 Mabat Newsreel 

21.30 Are You Bang Served? - BBC 
comedy series: Shedding the Load 

22.00 The Mind of a Murderer - Pan 2 of a 
, 2-pnri BBCdoramcntaiy about a multiple 

murderer... 

! 23.GfFSirnan * Simon--- suspense series, 
starriftgNameson Parker and Gerald 
McRanev: Tanks for the Memories 
23.50 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial) 

17.30 Cartoons 18.00 French Hoar 19.30 
News in Hebrew 20.00 News in Arabic 
20-30 Who's the Boa? 21. JO Sisters 22.00 
News in English 22.20 Widows 
MIDDLE EAST TV (from TA north): 

13.00 Insight 13.30 Another Life 14.00 700 
Club 14.30 Shape-Up 15.00 Afternoon 
Movie 16.30 Spidenaian J7.00 Inspector 
Gadget 17 JO Super Book 18.00 Happy 
Days 18.30 Laverne & Shirley 19.00 News 

20.00 Magnum P.l. 21.00 Another Life 

21.30 Soccer 23-04 700 Oub 23.33 News 
Update 


naval dcs animaux (John Gethm. S rendu 
Lucas): Chopin: Piano Concerto No.2 
(Irena Zhatirakaya. JSO. Ahanminitchl: 
Verdi: String Quartet (Israel Quartet r. 
Dvorak: Symphony No.V 

18.30 Bach: Harpsichord Concerto in D 
minor: Haydn: Organ Concerto No. I : Re- 
ger: Hiller Variations and Fugue 

20.05 Gctxy: Ballet Suit from Sapharl 
and Profcrrs (IPO, Ahanmovirchc BeHrnr. 
Oboe Concerto (HolUgcr. Maag) 

20.30 The Bcrhn PhiDiarmonic Or chest t.: 
Gary Bertini conducting. Berlin Festival. 
1984 - Debussy: Printemps: Hindemith: 
Chamb er Mutic'for Ceflo Otdigaro and Ten 
Soloists. Op 36. 2: Busoni: Ariccchtno. 
Op. 50 

2130 Folk Music from Sweden and Sardi- 
nia. from the Skaagsn Festival 
23.00 Bach: Prelude an Fueuc Nos. JJid 
20 (Gilbert): Schumann: Carruval. Op 9 
(Agorov): Uszrr BuDadv No.2 


First Programme 


6.03 Programmes for Olim 

730 Morning Concert (from Voice of 

Music) 

9.30 Encounter- live family magazine. 

10.30 Programme in Easy Hebrew 
- 1 1 . 10 Hebrew songs 

I J. 30 Education for all gf 

12.05 Oriental songs 
13.00 News in English 
1330 News in French 

14.06 Children's programmes 
15.25 Hebrew songs 

.*15.53 Notes on a New Bowk 

16.05 Radio Drama 

17.20 Everyman’s University 
. 18.06 Jewish Traditions , 

18.47 BiMe Reading \ 

19.05 Reflections on the Portion of (be i 
Week 

19.30 Programmes for Olim 

22.05 Night Connection 


Second Programme 


7.00 This Morning - new-s magazine 

8.05 Piss in Sandals 

9-ftS House Cali - nidi Rjvka Miciiaclt 

10. 10 All Shades of the Network - morning 
magazine 

12.10 Open Line - news and music 

13.00 Midday - news commentary, music 
14.06 Marten of fnteren - with G'ahi Gaztt 

15.05 Magic Moments- favourite old songs 

16. 10 Safe Jonrocy 

17 JO Economics Magazine 

18.06 Consumer Broadcast 
18.45 Today in Sport 

19.05 Today - radio newsreel 
19.35 Law and Justice Magazine 

20.05 Cantorial Hit Parade 

22.05 Jazz Corner 

23.05 A Sympathetic Ear- with Edna Pe er 


6. 10 Morning Sounds 
7.07 .•'TO?*' - with Alex Anski 

8.05 Morning Newsreel 

9.05 Right hfow- with Rafi Rcshef 

11.05 The Old Days - with Qrlv Yams- 
13.15 Israeli Style - with Eli Yisraeli 
15-OS What's Doing- with Erez Tal 

16 .05 Four in the Afternoon 

17.05 Evening Newsreel 

18.05 Economics Magazine 

19.05 Radio Radio- with Yoav Kutncr 

20.05 Israeli Hit Parade 
21.00 Mabat -TV Newsreel 
21.30 Songs 

22.05 Popular songs 

23.05 Repeat Broadcast: 

OCl.ltS Night Birds - songs, chat 


JERUSALEM 439. 730, 930 
Edea: Nine Deaths of the Ninja; Edison: A 
View to a KiD 4. 6.45. 9 JO: Habim Ram bo 4, 
7, 9: Kflr: Desperately Seeking Susan 4.30, 
730, 9.30; Karate Kid 10.30 a.m.; MJtdie(k 
The Mask 7.15, 9.30; Orgfc Hie World 


Seven Dwarfs 10.30, 5. 7; Orna:' Police 
Academy H; Rmt Emerald Forest; Sente: 
Amadeus 630. 9.15: Bfayoul Hite: The 
Witness 7.15. 9.30: Cinema Ones Gone With 
the Wind 8; Double fcaturc/1 ticket: Wise Man 
Gamlid 10 a.m.; Sahara 11.30 a m.;. Double 
feature/! ticket Footloose 330; Breakdaoce II 

5,15; Beit Agrom The King and the Bird 10 
a.m.: loduna Jones and the Temple dTDoots 
11.30; Annie 4.50; Dune 7; An Officer and a 


Tcfate: The Kilting Fields 6.45. 9 30; TeJ Avh 
* Vww lo a Kill 4.15. 7. 9.30: let Art 
Musetuu: A Nos Amours 4.30. 730, n,lC 
frrccpndlaUc Differences 5,7.15.9j( 
Werewolf « 

London 10.50 p.m.; Israel Experience (Er 
Oteamtegw: Lo Enfants d 




Gentleman 9.30; NextStup Greenwich ViUagc 
12 midnight; Ctnematheque: Neighbors 7 ; 


Marie Octobre 9 (small hall); Autumn Sonata 
930 


HAIFA 430, 7, 9. IS 
A“PWteatre: A View to a Kffl; ahm 
D ragon; A txatoa: Rambo: Chen; 

Antony II: Emm Or Hundrodash 
New Hampshire 4. 7, y.15; Moriste W 

jy. 1 S ? p ? n,wn , m 4; Return of i 

-30. Falling in love 730; The Wim« 

breconalabk DilferencK- Or 

7. fter: Emetalcf Forest 4. 30. 6.15. 9.1 

6.45. 9; Strife BtMklii 


TEL AVTV 5, 739. 930 
ADcafiy: Baby. Secret of the Last Legend 5 
7.30; RQglune 9.30; Ben-Yelmda: Hard fo 
Hold 5, 7.30, 9.30; Chen Is Les Rjpoia 7 4 Q 
9.55; Snow White U. 3.30, 5.20; Chat 2; 
Fantaaa 11, 3, 5.15. 7.40; Chen 3: Police 
Academy Q 7.45. 930; Golden Seal H, 33 Q- 
Chen 4: Camila 7.401 9.45; Alice in Welder- 
land 11 , 3.30. 5.20; Chat St Rembetieo 7 40 
9.50; H aanaba 11, 3.20. 5.15; Cinema One 
Passage to India 6.30, 9.30; Ctoema Two: 
Falling in Love; Dekds Alien 7.30, 9.30; 
Drive-fa; Rambo 8,- 10; Sex film , 12 m irtniphr - 
Esther: Stick; . Gats Emerald Forest 5 7 25 
9.45: Gordon: Kaos 4.U. 7.45, 10.15; Hod: 
Rambo 4,45. 7.15, 9.30; Lev 1: Amadeus 330 
630, 930; Let U: El Norte 1.45. 5. 730, 9.40-' 
Lirwa* Hamdradofh: Desperately Seekfae 
Sunn; Muhs Dp Your Anchor. Mwrabfc 
Moving Violations; Orty: The Witness 4.30, 7 
9.30; teis Hotel Now Hampshire 12, 2,' 4* 
730, 930; Fear: Never Ending Storv 330 
5.30, 7.3Q; SfcafaA The Mask 4.7, 930;Stwfio: 
Lar^r Hawke 5. 7.15.. 9.30; Tamm 
dadu Rocky, Horror Benue Show 7.45, 9.45 ; 



Country 5, 


Ramatgan 

^nwatFriHoeAcademvn S.7.3U 9 4f 

Never Ending Storv 430, 6 . 3 Q k ij. 

* ju . “Mta l! Les Rjporn 5 )5 7 At 

Golden Seal H, 3.10. 

Fwasm S,». 7.40; The nSfag fEj 
Pirt* 3.15;; Rav-G» 4 - pS 


HERZLTYA 

SJ* 7.30. 930; Pte in Boc 
fraur. 1 f x.m.) Heteb A' View m 1 
7. IS, 9.30; TtfereR Ptttice Academy IE 

holon 

MeU: Passage to India 7.40, 9.30; h 
3- 15, 5: Savoy; a Vtw toa K314.45, 7. 


BAT YAM • ' 

AfeBmres VkW to a ida 4.45. 7. 
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uestions 


’ By. JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 
? h .*« jQOESTlON: l am over 70 ami l hold 


J .i. ■ V. baak Shares that will soon come op 
, r-1 p^for redemption. Worth about 
:;r!;:?h0,000, these shares represent an 
. ^ important part of my life’s savings. 

Thongh I don’t intend to make a 
• . deddon until dose to the deadline, I 
‘ would like .to ham your thinking 
' * “ about various options being offered 
V for the re-in vestment of these funds. 
.• 

.‘'•'A. ANSWER: Published reports indi- 
' cate that the total value of the bank 
‘ shares held by about 150,000 senior 
- citizens that will mature on October 
'.' V 31 is in the order of $700 million. 
: % . The very fact that the government is 

^ about to repay this massive sum of 
f _“i \ i money is a very positive one, as it 
• rr.’j. restores the image of the govern- 
' , meat acting responsibly and showing 

a fiscal capability. Obviously some 
'• . of the shareholders who can convert 

: c < their bank' shares at the end of Octo- 

' ber plan to take the money and run. 

iw However’ personal finance consid- 

e rations inevitably must focus the 
■ individual on his own n'eeds. The 
'*■ : equivalent of $10,000, according to 
. ' one of the options being offered by 

* the government, can return on a 
V monthly basis the shekel equivalent 

‘ of $200. Though the remaining prin- 
' cipal is linked to the dollar, there is 
every likelihood that the principal 
'_will shrink over a period of time 
. .„ ^when being affected by such a heal- 
thy payout. However, when one 
- y. . considers that the equivalent of $200 
. is higher than the- average monthly 

_ ‘ pension received by British pension- 

ers, and approximately one third of 
•“ the hipest pension being paid to 
■ persons living in Israel who receive 
pensions from the U.S., then this 
• offer has a lot of charm. In view of 
shrinking in comes and saving values, 

■ . perhaps this is a good road to take. 


QUESTION: This may be off the 
beaten track as Car as your column is 
wmceraed, but it is about money. My 
friend returned to faghwi) her 
country of origin, after her ffivprce 
bare. One of the terms of the divorce 
was alimony in’ sterling to be sent to 
her each month. S uddenly the pay- 
ments stopped- Her lawyer notified 
ber that the money was deposited in 
shekels in her bank account in Israel. 
Can you provide some information or 
suggestions as to how to get these 
payments transferred to her account 
in London. 


Euroteam: Public must believe gov’t is taking right measures 

Economic plan a psychological success 


Patt versus Moda’i 


ANSWER: Alimony payments, 
based on certified divorce proceed- 
ings, may be transferred out of the 
country. As a matter of fact, even 
fixed payment orders such as once a 
month on a given date, may be given 
to the foreign currency department 
of foreign currency dealing banks, as 
long as proof of the judgment of the 
decree of the divorce is presented. In 
the case which yoa describe above, 
the fly in the ointment may be the 
fact that the sterling which was to be 
transferred is not calculated just at 
the conversion rate on the date of the 
transaction. According to regula- 
tions covering transfers of foreign 
currency abroad, there is a 1% tax 
on the purchase of foreign currency 
as well as a 15% levy on the sum 
involved. This places a great addi- 
tional strain on the person paying the 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - The emergency eco- 
nomic plan introduced by Finance 
Minister Yitzhak Moda'i six weeks 
ago has been' much more successful 
psychologically than economically 
or financially. This is the conclusion 
reached by Euroteam. the Tel Aviv 
financial consultancy firm, which 
from time to time draws up in-depth 
surveys on the "state of the eco- 
nomy." 

Psychologically. Euroteam notes, 
there has been indeed a drop in 
private'consumption and a consider- 
able easing off of former buying 
sprees. But the firm notes that this 
same thing happened three times in 
the' past, and then the process re- 
versed itself, since the government 
did not follow through with the 
necessary steps to cash in on the 
psychological basis it had created. 

The three occasions were when 
the Finance Ministry was headed by 
Yigael Hurvitz and by "VI gal Coben- 
. Orgad. and during the package deals 
under Finance Minister Yitzhak 
Moda’i. 

But Euroteam notes that the pre- 
sent lull in private consumption that 
has followed the introduction of the 
emergency economic plan, may be 


Four Israel 


alimony and perhaps this may be /» 

responsible for the lawyers stopping nTTHR cUXLOH£f 

the payment in foreign currency and " 

depositing it in the local shekel T7 nT .‘U OG ? 
account of the person who is sup- J? UJL Ut/O \J\J\J 
posed to receive the alimony. _ 

Armed with this information your MACABEE DEAN 

friend can now proceed to solve her __ r Jerusalem Post .Reporter 
problem. TEL AVIV. - Four Israeli coi 


Joseph Morgenstem is a private finan- 
cial consultant and writer. 


American-Israel Paper Mills doubles profits 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Americah-Israel Paper Mills, 
whose shares are traded on the 
American Stock Exchange, reported 
sharply-increased profits for the first 
- quarter of fiscal 1985. Net earnings 
in Apfii-Jnne amounted to 
SI.04&H., or $0.32 per share, com- 
: pared to only $553,000 ($0.17 per 
. share) in the same period in 1984. 
These profits were achieved on a 
reduced volume and quantity of 
sales: Consolidated sales for the first 
quarter of fiscal 1985 were less than 
‘ $27m., down from $29. 3m. last year, 
while in terms of metric tons, rales 
• r were 32,137 tons in the most recent 
^quarter, as against 33,698 tons in the 
period last year, 

■ The company’s management attrir 

botes this improved performance to 
. the continuation of the cost-cutting 
and rationalization programme 


which began in the second half of the 
last fiscal year and which has re- 
sulted in greater efficiency and re- 
duced finance costs. 

The quarter under review also 
benefited from updated prices, after 
delays in price increases in. the 
period of the first and second 
t package -deals adversely affected 
profitability. . 


PROTECTION. - Kuwait Minister 
of Oil and Industry Sheikh Ah al- 
Khaiifa a] -Sab ah has announced 
plans to introduce protectionist 
trade measures to stimulate develop- 
ment of the country’s fledgling local 
industry. He said a sliding scale of 
customs duties,, ranging from 5% to 
25%, would be- imposed on foreign 
goods. " 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Four Israeli concerns 
are listed by Forbes, the prestigious 
American business journal, among 
the 500 largest companies outside of 
theU.S. 

The four are: Bank Hapoalim. 
Bank Leumi, I.D.B. Bankholding:, 
and Koor Industries. 

Commenting on the figures, 
several persons connected with these 
four companies noted yesterday that 
"these figures should be taken with a 
handful of salt, not a pinch." 

First, the list mixes various diffe- 
rent types of concerns, such as indus- 
try, ofl production, and banking. 
"Revenue" (total sales) has diffe- 
rent applications for each -of these 
firms. Moreover, and most impor- 
tant, the Forbes figures have not 
been adjusted for inflation in line 
with recommendations of the Cham- 
ber of Certified Public Accountants. 

For example. Bank Hapoalim re- 
ports its adjusted net profits for 1984 
as $34m. - while Forbes lists the 
profits as $172tn:*, Bank Leiimi're- 
ports its adjusted net profits for 1984 
as $35.2m., while the figuie given by 
Forbes is S228m. 


GIVAT MORDECHAL 2 bedrooms. fully 
equipped + phone + elevator. TeL 02-636652. 


appearing on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY RATES: Minimum of IS 11,225 for 8 words; each 
additional word IS 1 ,405 ... 

: FRIDAY and HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum of IS 1 A890 for 8 words; each 
additional word IS 1,850. All rates include VAT. DEADLINES at our offices 
Jerusalem: Monday/Wednesday - 10 am.- previous day. Friday - 5 p.m. on 
Wednesday. Tel Aviv and Haifa: 12 noon, 2 days before publication. Ads 
accepted at offices of The Jerusalem Post (see masthead on back pagel.and all 
recognized advertising agencies. 


TEL AVIV 


TOURISTS! TEL AVIV CENT RE, bt gc 
rooctin bcattfrfc] apartment. Td. 03- 229272- 

NORTH TEL AVIV apartment rentals. Coo- 
tact specialists: Inter-Israel TeL (0-294141. 


HERZLIYA 


WHERE TO STAY 


BUSINESS PREMISES 


2 ROOM APARTMENT, fully furnished, 
phone, rircooditfoning, colour TV. video, ten- 
ds, swimming pool. 5 minutes beach. 2 months 
from midrAuguH. TeL 052-559643. 


PERSONAL 


! ’V HOLIDAY ALTERNATIVES: Lons & short 
- lenn apartment rentals. Folly serviced for your 


CENTRAL JERUSALEM OFFICE to share. 
Pleasant, reasonable. TeL CO-242725. 


■enn apartment rentals. Folly serviced Cor your 
comfort. Available througho ut Isr aeL We are 
oota Real Estate Agent. HOMTEL- ISRAEL 
NETWORK. Td Aviv: Td. 03-289503. Jeru- 
salem: 02-225062, Haifa: 04-674256. Tiberias: 
067-90780. E flat: 059-73296. 


PATRICIA HILL. Germany. Contact Mod- 
es. Td. 02-23523 U233 (8 a.m.-3 p.m.1. OS- 
225514 (evening). 


DWELLINGS 


mmi 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


JERUSALEM 


BUSINESS OFFERS 


GERMAN COLONY, hnuxy, famished, 2 
bedrooms, one year or less. TeL 02-242725. 


FLATMATE WANTED - female 2S+, nf 
tional Kosher - to share bright 3 room apart- 
ment (own bedroom). East Tajpiot (lop). The 
flat has balcony, phone, solar water heater - 


TYPISTS! Now is the due to cam good 
money . and enjoy yottrsehtts doing id Come to 
(rick and choose your dream job. Translators' 
FocJ. Td Aviv: 100 Ben Yehuda St. Td. 

03- 221214. Haifa: 5 Shmaryafan Levin St . Td. 

04- 663966. Jerusalem: 6 Yanai St, TeL 02- 
225154. 


-SHOP - KEY MONEY, frilly equipped for fdly/gartiaDy furnished. Call TeL 02-764392 or 

jewellery business. 16 Frishman St . Tel Aviv. 7151/3 (Not Shabbat). 



CURRENCY BASKET 

PURCHASE 

. “DCXIAR PAST. 1 UNIT 
. "EURO WCT, 1 UNIT • ... . 

; xml 

V 39*55 
KMSJ71 

‘. ; ; 


For 18-8-85 

\ SALE 


4596.194 

.S3UAB- 

I54L852 


For 18.8.1 



CURRENCY - 

liu.SJL. . 

.DOLLAR 

-. 1 

■ 1 GREAT BRITAIN STERLING 

1 

GERMANY - 

■MARK . 

1 

FRANCE^ 

.FRANC / 

"1 

HOLLAND .-v 

gulden- 

- 1 

SWITZERLAND- 

franc: ■ 

-1' 

SWEDEN ’■ 

KRONA' 

: 1 

NOHwar. 

KRONE 

l. 

DENMARK-.- 

KRONE.-'; 

. I 

J1NLAND ; 

-■MARK'.--.- 

-;.i' • 

CANADA 

DOLLAR 

1- 

AUSTRALIA 

DOLLAR ; : 


II SOUTH AFRICA RAND 

.i’ '• 

| BELGIUM. 

FRANC 

1C. 

1 AUSTRIA 

SCHILLING 10 

I ITALY ; . 

LIRE.. 1000 

f JAPAN *. 

tffl :M0OO ■ 

1 


CHEQUES AND] 


BANKNOTES 


] 469.433 1487.767 
2063.083 2068.825 
533-563',.. 540.220. 
174.309 -176.485 
;:4&316 4HL235 . 


178.459 180.666 
130.806. 163.065. 
147326 (49.10 


1086.85X11001419 
1024.194 1036.974 
. 640.672 . .648.666 


1456.420 1522.960 
2044 J1Q 213L240 
^28.830 ’ 553.000’ 
166.771- 180.660 

J 47o.no. m tin!; 

-‘*43*570 672.980'. 
174370 184.960 : 
176FTO 187.400 
•144.120 12.690 
244.880 259^50 
1066.610 T!26AS>'- 
978330 1071 .060 : 
539:740 691.900' 


758221- 767.682, 
' 796.009 , 605.941 
:6i9.^L«&4za)' 


751300 785 M0 
753.450 825.010. 


;ei4J»0- 642.060. 


Probata Citation 
Tbs Puopln of the Stats of New York 
By the Grace of God Free and 

• 'Independent 

[ k TO SARA WYGNANSKl. AND OTHER 
| HEIRS AT LAW. NEXT OF KIN AND 

| DISTRIBUTEES OF FELIX FREIDSTERN, 

5 DECEASED, IF LIVING AND IF ANY OF 

J THEM BE DEAD. TO THBR HEIRS AT 

I LAW, NEXT OF KIN, DISTRIBUTEES, 

6 LEGATEES, EXECUTORS. 

£ ADMINISTRATORS, ASSIGNEES AND 

I SUCCESSORS IN INTEREST WHOSE 

V NAMES ARE UNKNOWN AND 

I CANNOT BE ASCERTAINED AFTER 

| DUE DILIGENCE. 

! YOU ARE HEREBY CITED to ahow 
I cause at a Sutrogsta'a Court of tita 
County of SulSvan. at the County Coort 
Court House, in the Village of 
MonticBSo; New Yotlt, on the Sth. day of 
September ’7888 at 2 o'clock in lha 
afternoon of that day, why a certain 
instrument in writing dated September 
20. 1876, filed with said Surrogate's 
(^rt.rdatingtobothru8laraipereonal. 
property, should hot be admitted to 
probate iwtiie IsstVinn and Testament 
Of FELIX FR0DSTSW. tote of the Town 
- itfFaUdwg, Unsaid County of Soilivan,. 

- d e cease d,’- upon, the- petiffon of MINA 
, FRANK, of Rochester, New Yoric; the 
executrix named therein. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF we have 
caused the seal of our said Surrogate's 

Court to be hereunto affixed. WITNESS, 
HON. EUGENE M. HANOFEE,- 
Surrogate, of our said County of 
■ Sulfivan at Morrticnflo, New York, -this 
"3rd day of Juno. 196S. .- 
V" ■ ^ for Dirac M. HANOFEE. . 

- : ■ ’ ••• :$Mrrogate. : • ; . " 

' TpbyXKreea, CleriC . 

H.IUgoed) . 

IWCHAH. D. ALTMAN, ESO. 

! ' At t o rn ey for P e ti t i oner ... 

Offfco &.P-Q- Addrees 
Main Street. Box S3S 
South FeltetNiru. Now York 12779 

• TeL 914-434-7380 

. NOTE: Your personal attendance is not 

compulsory. If .you fail to appaar, it win 
be- assumed that you consent to the 
proceedings. If you detire to examine 
into the foci* In regard tosskf Will, or to 
fite objection* Y««*houta appear upon 

thereturp drrte.olthar in person or byhn. 
^ -. attorney.'.' % V. . . H : ■■ 

- m .' .. *dtKW-w* 


the calm bdfore ihe «orm. 

Ii ihe public i> n« ccnrinccd ihai 
proper steps are being taken b> ihe 
government, it will >oon renew its 
buying spree by tapping its savings to 
replace w hat i: has lbstbx the real cut 
in wages and the higher taxes it now 
has to pay. 

Moreover, there is a strong possi- 
bility that the equiv alent or "several 
hundred million dollars mav be 
pumped inro the eccnom> on Octo- 
ber ?I if the government cannot 
persuade those eider!) persons hold- 
ing some S“00m. in arrangement 
shares to "roll them” over in v arious 
savings schemes. 

Specifically. Euroteam finds that 
many of the step> the authorities 
have taken to cool the economy are 
of a very temper ar> nature. For 
example, the government has drasti- 
cally reduced its orders from sup- 


pliers and retrenched on public 
building. But these are only tempor- 
ary -steps. for the authorities will 
soon have to ease up in both fields. 

Moreover, the government h3s 
not earned out to any great extent a 
"deiinkage" plan and "without such 
delinkaee. the forces of inflation, 
now suppressed by the frozen ex- 
change rate, must eventually burst 
forth, initiating another spiral of 
higher prices, devaluation, higher 
prices... 

Feeding these pent-up inflation- 
ary forces is the drive to lower in- 
terest rates - "which should be 
raised thus reducing liquidity, as an 
inflationary move " Moreover, ihe 
switch of S$50m. from Patam to 
shekel accounts increased the liquid- 
ity m the monetary system. iAH 
Patam deposits had to be transferred 
to the Bank of Israel i. 


MARKET 

COMMENT 


MARKET STATISTICS 
Indices 


By PINHAS LANDAU 


Laser Industries files 
for new share offering 


By PINHAS LANDAl 
Post Finance Reporter 

Laser Industries, the Israeli com- 
pany that is in the forefom of the 
development of surgical laser sys- 
tems. late last week filed a registra- 
tion statement with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission (SEQ in 
New York for a new SI .2 million 
share public offering. 

At the same time, the company 
announced a 25% iump in net in- 
come for the first quarter of fiscal 
1985 and a 30°o gain in sales over the 
same period in 19S4. 

In the share offering, managed by 
the well-known brokerage firm of 
Drexel Burnham. Lambert Inc in 
conjunction w ith Swergold. Chefitz 
and Sinrabaugh. Laseris seeking to 
sell one million new shares while 
some of its existing shareholders are 
looking to sell off part of their hold- 
ings and are putting up the other 
20.000 shares. 

According to the registration 
statement, the net proceeds from the 
proposed sale will be directed to 
paying off short term loans. 

Laser shares trade on the Amer- 
ican Stock Exchange, the junior of 
the New York exchanges, and were 
selling for around S12~at the end of 
last week. ■ 

With only some 3.5 million shares 
outstanding, the increase of a million 
new shares caused the price of Las- 
er's stock to drop in the wake of the 
financing announcement. 

Iffgif&ftfe twist -io-the new share_ 
issue. CasSraSKffsaid that tfSMN 
offering is successfully completed it 
will go on to dispose of its loss- 
making subsidiary Metalworking 
Laser's International Ltd. (MLI) as 
part of a capital restructuring, in- 
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voiving the principal shareholders in 
Laser.” 

It may be for this reason that the 
extra 200.000 shares are being 
offered, to provide funds to pur- 
chase MLI from Laser. 

MLI has been a constant source of 
red ink to Laser since its acquisition, 
and the results iust issued for the 
company 's first quarter in fiscal 19S5 
show that, although they have been 
reduced . these losses are continuinc. 


Financial kibbitzers turned poli- 
tical pundits yesterday as the share 
market slipped and demand 
appeared for doiiar-linked securities 
for the first time in quite a while. The 
reason for the new trend, if such n is. 
was generally ascribed to advice 
given by Science Minister Gideon 
Patt to take advantage of the low 
prices of dollar-linked investments. 

If this theory is true. Patt has 
shown himself ai least the match of 
his Liberal-party rival Moda’i. in 
terms of influencing the capitat mar- 
kets. Last week. Moda Vs optimistic 
statements about government sup- 
port for the share market sparked a 
renewed round of buying in th3t 
market . and v ester Jay Patt suc- 
ceeded in swinging things round 
again. Of course, some analysts pre- 
fer to regard these statements as 
background noise, which have no 
real effect on the market. The fun- 
damentals on which the tTend in both 
the share and bond markets are 
based remain the falling cost of cre- 
dit and the frozen exchange rate. 
Yesterday's cabinet decision to seek 
to extend the existing poliev for 
several more months, should serve 
as support for the bull market in 
shares. 

At the same time, the inherent 
values in the bond market, where 
yields are very high, must sooner oi 
later spark a rally' • 
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Tel Aviv Stock Exchange daily price quotations 
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The spectre of peace 

REPORTS FROM Amman yesterday suggested that the U.S. ■ 
assistant secretary of state, Richard Murphy, had achieved no 
breakthrough in the effort to get the peace process underway 
again by first arranging for a meeting between American 
officials and a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation. 

Mr. Murphy’s apparent failure was not likely to occasion 
consternation in Jerusalem. Israeli government leaders had 
from the start winced at the idea of “preliminary'' talks that 
might, so it was feared, lead the U.S. to negotiate with the PLO 
even before that organization had met the conditions set by 
Washington itself for recognition. Nevertheless, while they 
joined in opposing the mooted talks in principle. Premier 
Shimon Peres and Vice Premier Yitzhak Shamir differed on the 
tactics to be employed in dealing with the issue. 

The premier did not think that the issue was worth a rift with 
the U.S. so long as iron-clad assurances were given that the 
meeting with the joint delegation would serve as merely a 
prelude to direct peace talks with Israel, and that the Palesti- 
nians on the delegation would not include terrorist PLO 
leaders. Mr. Shamir, on the other hand, blasted Mr. Murphy’s 
shuttle last week as an “unprecedentedly grave step," and 
openly voiced the hope that it would prove a disappointment to 
the U.S. official. 

To the Likud leader there was a real possibility, verging on 
certainty, that an American dialogue with a joint Jordanian- 
Palestinian delegation, including Yasser Arafat's appointees, 
would sooner or later lead to the U.S. trading the PLO’s 
acceptance of UN Resolution 242 for endorsement .of Palesti- 
nian - meaning PLO - self-determination. It could also lead to 
the substitution of an international conference, with Soviet 
participation, and inevitable attempts to impose an unaccept- 
able solution on Israel, for direct Israel-Arab negotiations. 

Such fears may not have been entirely unfounded at the start, 
but the Americans, led by Secretary of State Shultz, have made 
a valiant effort to remove them. 

The Americans, it was made plain, have no intention of 
granting any sort of recognition to the PLO unless it accepted 
Resolution 242 and acknowledged Israel’s right to exist. They 
view the proposed conversations as only an introduction to 
direct talks with Israel, and they reject an international 
conference which will serve as anything more than the “con- 
text” in which direct negotiations might be held. While Israel 
cannot veto Washington's choice of Palestinian names from the 
list prepared in Amman, the Americans insist on their own 
right to vary the list. 

That Mr. Murphy’s meeting with King Hussein yesterday 
came to naught is evidence that the Americans kept their word. 

Having gone to the trouble of securing a send-off, of sorts, 
for his Mubarak-inspired diplomatic initiative from the Casa- 
blanca conference, Hussein made it virtually certain that it 
would get nowhere. The Jordanian monarch stuck to his 
original demands: full participation by the FLO in the talks, 
with the choice of its members being confined to Amman's list, 
and no negotiations with Israel except within the framework of 
an international conference. 

These demands may suffice to protect King Hussein's Arab 
flank, but they will do nothing for him in Jerusalem or, for that 
matter, it seems, in Washington. 

Mr. Shamir ought to be satisfied. But dearly he is not. For 
the spectre of sudden moderation in Amman, with Hussein 
deriding in desperation to act on his own, has not been 
removed. And even if the Americans remain film in their 
rejection of an independent Palestinian state, there is no 
guarantee that they will not go back to President Reagan's 
proposal of September 1, 1982, which calls in effect for a 
territorial compromise with a federal Jordan. 

This, in the view of the Likud, is the real danger inherent in a 
peace process revived under U.S. auspices. And the message 
which the premier-alternate, as Mr. Shamir prefers to be 
known, is seeking to convey by his tough stand on the joint 
delegation - as on the resolution of the Taba tangle, the 
treatment of fraud in the purchase of land by Jews in the 
territories, and the settlement of Jews inside Hebron’s casba - 
is simply: the Likud will not settle for the loss of a single square 
inch of the national patrimony for anything called peace. 

The time may be fast approaching when the Labour Align- 
ment will have to decide whether it is prepared to let this 
become the de facto policy of the national unity government. 


ACQUITTAL 
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Cl The Chief Paratroop and 
Infantry Officer carried out the in- 
terrogation of the terrorists in the 
incident under discussion to obtain 
vital immediate information, and in 


other people who were close to the 
bus, and the danger to their lives, 
mainly from the explosion of the 
explosive device (booby-trapped 
suitcase) was real, probable, and 
definitely possible. 


the terrorists in the incident under 
discussion is not unreasonable in 
light of the danger to human lives he 
sought to prevent in this incident.” 
According to sources close to 
Mordechai, the officer pointed out 
to the inquiry commissions that had 
investigated the incident, and to 
Nadel, that pathologists' findings 
had shown that the most serious 
injuries to the terrorists had been 
caused by rifle butt blows to the 
head, apparently during the rescue 
operation, and not by a few blows 


GOODBYE 


from Mordecbai's pistol. 

Eleven other security personnel, 
said by the commission of inquiry to 
have been implicated in the incident, 
are still to be tried. The three police- 
men and five General Security Ser- 


real time, to prevent further harm to vices personnel will be brought be- 


fore disciplinary courts by the 
attorney-general. The cases of three 
soldiers, apart from Mordechai, 
named by the commission, have not 
yet been dealt with, A military 
source said that it was thought neoes- 


D) The injury caused by the chief sary to get the Mordechai case out of 
paratrooper and infantry officer to the way as soon as possible because 


of the public storm it had aroused. 

Nadel, a former head of the IDF 
appeals court and an officer with an 
extensive combat background, be- 
gan hearing the case on Friday. He 
completed reading the material com- 
piled by the various commissions of 
inquiry over the weekend and had a 
further half-hour session with Mor- 
dechai early yesterday morning. 

At 8:20 Mordechai was called in to 
hear the verdict. He then shook 
hands with the judge and drove to his 
base for a regular day's work. 


(Continued from Page One) 
“What will happen from here. 
“Tsuyoshi. I’m counting on you. 
"Mother (his wife) - to think 
something like this would happen. 
“It’s too bad. 

“Goodbye. 

“Please take good care of the 
children. 

“It's 6:30 now. 


“The plane is rolling around and 1 
descending rapidly. 

“I am grateful for the truly happy 
life I have enjoyed until now.” 
Kawaguchi, who lived in the west- 
ern city of Kobe because of his work 
with the large OSK shipping com- 
pany there, had boarded die Tokyo- 
Osaka flight after a visit with Ms 
family in the Japanese capital. 



BOTH THE secular and religious 
communities have been severely 
criticized recently for their abandon- 
ment of the country's ideological 
roots. The secular community is 
charged with abandoning all semb- 
lance of Zionist ideology or belief, 
while the religious community is ac- 
cused of deferring more and more to 
its most radical, violent and anti- 
democratic elements. 

Zionism is unquestionably a trou- 
bled ideology. However, one must 
take issue with die assertion that a 
breakdown in ideology constitutes 
the basis for the current spiritual 
malaise that besets the Israeli popu- 
lace. Israel 1985 is not first and 
foremost suffering from a crisis of 
ideology; rather, it is suffering from 
a crisis in the values of basic decency 
that obtains between its citizens. The 
crisis of values both stems from and 
is exacerbated by the very socio- 
govemmental structures that were 
consciously created by the state's 
founders. It is, therefore, a crisis of 
values very much of its own making. 

While oft-catalogued, it bears re- 
petition - Israel 1985 lacks many of 
the fundamental attributes of societ- 
al decency. Its laws are openly 
flouted by its government and by its 
citizenry; its lifestyle is grotesquely 
oriented toward consumption and 
immediate impulse gratification: 
and its collective begging hand re- 
mains insatiably extended. Because 
of this, Israel is all too often not a 
pleasant place to live: and mere 
ideological reform will not make it 
substantially more decent. 

We frequently forget that the 
ideology of Zionism developed and 
was nurtured in the Diaspora as a 
radical analysis of the Jewish condi- 
tion, with the intent of animating the 
Jewish, masses to immigrate to 
Israel. Zionism was, therefore, an 
ideology of revolution. Like any 
other significant call to revolution. 
Zionism functioned best from with- 
out, drawing broadstrokes and seek- 
ing to move Jews to action. It was at 
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its weakest in providing and im- 
plementing a blueprint by which die 
mundane details of the revolution 
could be realized. 

Moreover, the Zionist call to Jew- 
ish revolution was and is inherently 
fleeting. Like an ideational super- 
nova. the decision to becken is ulti- 
mately made in a moment. The end 
of a supernova is. however, a Hack 
hole. Hence, while Zionism as an 
ideology serves to bring Diaspora 
Jewry to Israel - it is Jewish decency, 
and Jewish decency alone, that en- 
sures Israel as an enduring phe- 
nomenon. 

The overriding fan is that Zionist 
ideology qua ideology cannot, of and 
in itself, supply the content and 
framework for ensuring that an 
Israeli society of enduring decency 
may flourish. It is true that the 
Labour Zionists spoke as if their 
attempt at a revolutionary reorder- 
ing of the conditions of Jewish life 
could also provide the basis for a new 
Jewish character that would -emerge 
from the realization of Jewish auton ; 
Offlv. 

It was. however, not to be. The 
Zionist revolutionary quickly be- 
came the Founder, and his children 
the Establishment - sunivalist and 
incorrigibly wedded to institutions 
structurally incapable of imparting 
enduring values of social decency. 

THAT SUCH is the case we should 
have known all along had we read 
more carefully one of our own - the 
great French sociologist Emile Durk- 
heim. Durkheim agonized over 
what he perceived to be the crisis of 
values confronting modem man. In 
his view, the Enlightenment had 
sought to replace the traditional 
value-imparting structures - reli- 
gion. family, tribe - with a morally 
naked individual - free, unfettered 
by tradition, and bound only by the 
limits of his imagination - set 
against only the equally naked and 
infinitely more powerful nation- 
state. 


The problem of modernity wa% 
that neither the individual nor the 
nation-state provided a source for 
imparting enduring social values. 
The individual was by definition a 
self-contained island * of solipristic 
values, while , the nation-state was 
merelv the aggrandizing centraliza- 
tion of resources, power and terror. 
The rhetoric of ideology and revolu- 
tion notwithstanding, the enduring 
values of civil decency would have to 
come from a source other that the 
institutions of modernity itself. 

What Durkheim foresaw, and 
what we now know, is that values in 
the modem liberal state can only 
derive from the force and integrity of 
autonomous, voluntary “mediating 
structures." the very institutions that 
the Enlightenment had sought to 
eradicate. 

While such autonomous mediat- 
ing structures are constantly under 
attack, they persevere, to varying 
degrees, in all decent societies. More 
than that, mediating structures are 
1 the very source of societal decency. 
The state may promulgate laws and 
command lawfulness, but only a 
citizenry reinforced by value- 
imparting institutions can ensure 
that suchdecency will flourish. 

Sadly., nowhere in the West has 
the effect of the virtual elimination 
of effective mediating structures 
been more acutely felt than in Israel. 
Be they Socialist or Revisionist, the 
institutions and structures of Israel 
are excessively statist in design and 
execution. 

As a result, we have the largest 
public sector, percentage-wise, in 
the West: a suffocatingly large asso- 
ciation of labour unions: a plethora 
of government-controlled of influ- 
enced companies: and so-called 
voluntary affiliations unabashedly 
political in nature. 

In IsraeK as everywhere else, rul- 
ing collectives do just that - they 
“collect*' and they “rale." At best, 
they consume: at worst, they des- 
troy: under no circumstances do they 
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create, produce and enhance. None 
imparts values. In the end. the indi- 
vidual either submits to the ruling 
collectives or he withdraws, seeking 
solace and comfort in ever more- 
expansive requirements of self- 
satisfaction. 

On this our crisis of values is built. 

Die extent to which the moral 
counterwight of. mediating struc- 
tures has been eviscerated in Israel 
can be seen in the religious commun- 
ity. Religious institutions should be 
value-imparting institutions. There 
is, however, to the best of my dis- 
cernment, no significant movement 
within the religious commuitv con- 
cerned with the issue of public and 
private morality among the Israeli 
citizenry. 

Instead, religious leaders are 
largely synonymous with political 
leadership, whose primary concern 
is assuring religious constituencies 


of a maximal share of the alloca- 
tion of public goods. 

Given the foregoing, the recent 
flurry’ of calls for genuine economic 
reform has an equally viral moral 
dimension as well. Not only is Israel 
being economically strangled by its 
ever-centralized, ever-concentrated 
institutions, but the citizens are also 
being morally strangled. 

There can be no moral reform 
without economic reform. Concen- 
trated-economic power is not 
value-imparting nor is it even 
morally neutral; it is morally des- 
tructive. Until we eradicate these -1 
structures of economic destruction. 

Israel will not enjoy the emergence -s 
of the kinds of mediating structures - 
essentia! to the fostering of a genuine 
climate of moral decency. 

77if writer, an advocate . is originally from -jL 
the U.S. W ' 




RULE OF LAW 


THE CASE FOR ‘THE OBSERVER’ 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - In relation to terrorists, 
writes Yosef Goell (“Creating a 
cause at any price" - August 8). 
“legal constraints... should not app- 
ly... The shedding of blood is permit- 
ted, and even enjoined." 

While violent reactions to terror in 
the heat of the moment may be 
understandable, it is difficult to 
grasp why as a matter of principle 
legal' restraints should apply to a 
ruthless mugger motivated by self- 
interest, but not to a terrorist moti- 
vated by political ideology - or in- 
deed why the former should neces- 
sarily attract a greater amount of 
sympathy than the latter. 

The prospect that a terrorist who 
is tried and sentenced may benefit 
from an early release from prison is 
presented by Goell as an argument 
in favour of indiscriminate killing 
“by an enraged citizenry on whom 
they seek to prey.” Would this apply 
to Jewish terrorists too? 

LESUESEBBA 

Jerusalem. 

Sir, - Yosef Goell speaks appro- 
vingly of the prospect of terrorists 
being “torn limb from limb by the 
enraged citizenry’' while, of course, 
disapproving the “shameful anti- 
Arab pogrom” in Afula. 

I take it then that, in the heat of a 
terrorist incident, the enraged 
citizenry will act with far greater 
perspicacity, unerringly disting- 
uishing accomplices from bystanders 


and from victims, dispensing justice 
with an accuracy that the courts and 
even the police themselves must 
envy. 

To paraphrase Goell. “I don't 
know whether I or my colleague 
would actually be capable of doing 
just that." What Goell calls “the 
defence of terrorists" - the demand 
for proper legal procedure whenever 
possible - is his own only defence 
against citizens who would* be happy 
to shoot first and ask questions later. 

✓ MARK LEVINSON 

Herziiya. 


Sir. Boy. Yosef Goell's column 
(August 8) is great stuff!! None of 
that Iimp-wristed liberal ramble ab- 
out due process and civil rights for 
him! Got a man-killing terrorist 
animal by the scruff of the neck? 
Ream out its ear-wax with a bullet, 
real simple. 

We never knew he had the right- 
eous stuff in him when be wrote 
those trite old columns about the 
rule of law. If our fine army boys 
needed to stand as judge and jury 
on two Arabs anim als one night on 
Ashkelon road, where do Nahum 
Baroea and these intellectually over- 
developed typewriter peckers get off 
opening their vegetarian mouths? 

Yosef sure put 'em straight. By 
gawd, it's good to see Judy Lynch 
riding so high at The Post. 

JOELOCKARD 

Jerusalem. 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir. - My attention has been 
drawn to the'letter from Mr. Zalman 
Shoval. in which he accuses The 
Observer of "pursuing an antagonis- 
tic line towards most things Israeli." 
I am glad to reassure your readers 
that this is quite untrue. The Obser- 
i ver continues to support, as it has 
always done, Israel's right to exist 
within secure borders. 

.If we have been critical of some 
aspects of Israeli foreign policy, such 
as the incursion into Lebanon, it was 
becanse we took the view that it was 
not in Israel’s best long-term in- 
terests to destabilize the region in 
this way. In saying this, we were 
reflecting the doubts of a substantial 
body of opinion inside Israel itself, 
including leading members of the 
present Israeli cabinet - and , indeed , 
of The Jerusalem Post. Furth- 
ermore. we believe that events have 
borne us out. 


Our Middle East correspondent. 
Robjn Lustig, travels widely 
throughout the region, including' 
Israel and the occupied territories, 
where he reports extensively on Jews 
and Arabs alike. If Patrick Seale has 
given more prominence to the Syrian 
view in recent months, that is an 
inevitable consequence of President 
Assad's more active involvement in 
the region’s affairs. 

- Debates about American policy in 
theJMiddle East, about the nature of 
terrorism and the legitimate use of 
violence to secure political ends are 
always with us. It is inevitable that a 
serious international newspaper like 
The Observer should reflect a variety 
of opinions on such complex and 
controversial issues. Like all news- 
papers, we can cany only a small 
proportion of the letters we receive 
on any subject, but I strongly deny 
the suggestion that pro-Israeli views 
are excluded, as any reading of our . 
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Art 
Calendar 
and Greeting 
Cards - 
With A 
Difference 

The Month or Foot Painting 
ArtistsLtd. proudly presents a 
beautiful new art calendar for 
1985/86, and a colourful, 
expressive line of greeting cards, 
perfect for Rosh Hashana or 
Christinas. 

The paintings featured on the 
calendar add cards are the 
products of renowned Israeli 
mouth painters. Proceeds of ah 
sales help the disabled artists , 
veterans of the Israeli Defense 
Forces, or victims of accidents or 
polio. 

YOUCAN ORDER THE 
CALENDAR (12% x 19cm) - 
PLUS 12 ART CARDS WITH 
ENVELOPES FOR ONLY 
IS 9000 Ond. VAT)- 



To: BOOKS, 

The Jerusalem Post, 
POB81. 

Jerusalem 91000 
Please send me the Mouth or 
Foot Painting Artists' 1985/86 
Art Calendar pins set of 12 
greeting cards. I enclose a cheque 
for IS 9000. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


CODE 

TEL 

Price valid until August 31. 1985. 


To die Editor of The Jerusalem Post in Jerusale 

Sir, - In his recent article, “If 1961. He v 
Mengele is Dead...,” Ben Weiser 1962. The I 
Varon wrote: “In Israel, due to a law Eichxnann 
passed ad hoc for the Eichmann Collaborat 
trial, he (Joseph Mengele) could be was passed 
hanged...” 1,1950. 

That Adolf Eichmann was ex- 
ecuted pursuant to a law enacted ad 
hoc for him is not true. Eichmann 
was captured in May 1960. His trial Jerusalem. 


Egg, 

Ya»48i 


in Jerusalem opened on April II, 

1961. He was executed on May 31, 

1962. The law that was applied in the 
Eichmann case, the Nazi and Nazi 
Collaborators (Punishment) Law, 
was passed by the Knesset on August 
1, 1950. 

YITZHA K FEINBERG 
Spokesman, 
Ministry of Justice 
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correspondence column will show. 

And is it seriously suggested that 
we should ignore Vanessa Red- 
grave’s talent as an actress because 
of her extreme views on the PLO? 

It is the duty of Israel's friends in 
the media to' speak up when the 
country adopts what seems to be 
mistaken or self-defeating policies, 
especially where they appear to rest 
on. a false reading of political teali^j 
ties, or lead to injustices that ar# 1 
hard to reoncile with the high ideals 
of the state. 

Most of what we write about Israel 
is not critical at all. When it is, I can 
assure you that it is done more in 
sorrow than in anger, certainly not 
with prejudice - and always. I be- 
lieve. with a serious and" positive 
intent. 

DONALD TRELFORD. 

Editor , 
The Observer 

London. 
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